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ABSTRACT 

Described is a preschool program providing early 
intervention and diagnostic planning for 26 S-^and a-^year-^old learning 
disabled children. Common problems with the children are discussed; 
and mothers' attitudes, roles, and benefits are recounted in their 
own words. The team approach to learning is examined with the role of 
each staff member outlined, including that of the mother as a membei: 
of the team. The text is illustrated with photographs, and drawings 
of the floor plan used are included. Some discoveries and problems of 
the program are noted. (IM) 
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THIS IS A PUBLICA HON ABOUT HOPE. 
About the kwid of hope which is ex- 
pressed hi ihrs simpler touihtng poem. 
/ long to hold him in my arms 

'to develop^ and cherish all his charms, 
Instead his hyper mind does play 

hav'oL with my every day. c 
tie moves so fast, so wild, so far, 

out of reach] in front of car. 
My heart does stop; I get uptight, -v* 

wearisome in my daily plight, 
Why can Y / find a way to cope? 

Please, God, please, give me hope. 
Thai poem was wiitten by the molher of a 
ihree-yeai-oid boy shortly after both mother 
and child were enrolled in a piogram located 
in Cheshire, Connecticut. The program, 
funded under Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, is called 
"Parental Pre-school Approach to Early Inter- 
vention of Learning Disabilities." It began 
functioning in our Highland School in the 
1972-1973 school yeai. And it has a great 
deal to do with hope. 

This buuklcl desLiibes this program in a 
comprehensive but unusual way. Like the 
pKjgiam Itself, „ this publication emphasizes 
the elusive human qualities which are critical- 
ly important to the prc^gram's success. While 
hard evaluative data is presented in some de- 
tail, the focus IS on matters which are diffi-^ 
cult to present statistically: How can educa- 
tion best utili/e a mother's sensitivity to and 
knowledge about her child? How can an edu- 
cational team which includes the mother ef- 
fectively engage in diagnostic/prescriptive 
planning for very young children who, it is 
sale to predict, arc going to have difficulty 
learning in the traditional classroom setting? 
What kind of resources outside of the school 
system need to Be focused on the problems of 
such children^ How do myriad environmental 
factors affect a child's ability to learn? The 
qLiestionsgo on and on; this program provides 
a series of intriguing answers. 

I he program is presented in these pages as 
a working process Because mothers are at its 
heart, they are at the heart of this presenta- 
tion. Most often their invcylvement in and 




Dr. Stephen August 

perceptions about the program are presented 
in their own words. They have been working 
partners in the preparation of this statement. 
In these pages, they come alive as real people,' 
^ with deep concerns, understandable anxieties, 
and remarkable commitment. Their children, 
too, are removed from statistical columns to 
become real boys and girls, together learning 
how to deal with the unique and troublesome 
ways in which they perceive the wor[d arouad 
them. Because each such problem is unique, 
the prograrri process must exemplify an in- 
trinsic flexibility which permits it to adjust, 
modify, shape and emphasize on a daily basis. 

In many respects, this program represent^ 
a distillation of what we in the Cheshire 
sch6ol system have learned in the past 15 
years about the special problems of the child 
of ru)rmal rntelligence who has a handicapping 
condition. 

Although Cheshire's mean LQ. on group 
tests IS 113, about 33 per cent of our children 



wt-rt' Lorisisiunilv found to be unclcrachicvcrs, » 
and 17 per 'unt wtTc\lL^i^^y idcniitii'd at ihc 
lime of school eiuranci' as exhibiting piedic: 
tors of learning problems, ^nother one per 
^eni had alrvad> oeen diagnosed by outside 
agencies as being specdically handicapped. 

As the pre-sehool plaii was lonieived, we 
had Lorne^to letognr/e ihe need for a local 
program to provide a bridge from home to 
school so thai learning difficulties lan be more 
teadily idoniilied and remediated at an earlier 
age than entry to school. 

Who are these children with handKapping 
probleftT^^ who riianilest some degree of 
learning difficulty which may interfere with 
future educatron? They are. we have found, 
Ihe children with speech problkipi>, language 
delay, niednal problems,, hy^yctrvity or 
possible emotional problems'* 

It lias been discovered that ihe number of 
such children rs much laiger than schools 
^ UtwicMally rocogni/e Connecticut state law has 
esiablrshed tlie re^ponslbrllty for pr(>v'rding 
specral programs lor all children with handi- 
cap|)ing conditions when they are 3.8 years o( 
age fach year more parents arv betoming 
aware of their rrglits under existing law, and 
are requesting special programs. As educators. 
^^e in Cheshire agree with the lawrnakeis that ' 
these children need ^ulucatiojal intervention 
.11 the e.uliest possrhle time. 

In a decade or more of work, we have come 
to feel stiongK thai leartirng disabilrtres are 
■vst handled dur rng a child's lor matrve years, 
file age ol five; we believe, is (jlicn too late lo 
begif) responding to patterns of the child's 
* learning behavior, il p^evenlative rather than 
remedial nic.jsures are to be instrlutetl. 

Ihe firinupal Lorulusion which these con- 
cepts have IvlI lo in Cheshire rs that hearrng 
and'or vision iinpaireLl, cerebral palsred and 
autistrc children have some comn)on needs 
which nuy he better served in a pos.trve ' 
n;olhef child lejinini; setting with rTU)re near- 
K normal childien SiniultaiieousK . the nearly 
normal children with special needs may also 
be well served 

Respt)ndiiig to these developing ideas, om' 
mam ihuisi m special education loi the pasl 
in Vvais has beef) lowaid reaching the child 
as as possible, e o ^ develnpniental place- 

ment b\ behavroial lathei than thi onologrc al 
.ige.dailv p^'fceptiial training rn e\ei \ elemeiv 
tar', cLiss, nioih-r-Lhild lutoring* resource 
rooms Ikhii diades I ihiough M). sell-con- 



tarried ctasses gradually yrejding to the main- 
stream, a pilot program A the kindergarten 
level, and collection of da/a regardihg school 
entrants. ' ' 

While we^n Cheshire^ have been acutely 
aware of the need to re.^ch children with spe- 
cial needs before the ige of five, until this 
Title III project bcgar) there were no local 
facilities for pre-schoo|/handicappcd children. 
Nor were there facihties for children with 
lesser handicapping conditions. 

A former Title III project, the Develop- 
mental Resource Center, was helpful in de- 
veJoping concepts ^hat have been beneficial 
in helping school-jige children. We believed 
they would be even more (Valuable in prevent- 
ing learning disabilities if utrli/ed at the pre- 
school level. Simply stated tbey are: 

1) Knowledge of a child'?; developmental 
level, which differs from mental level, is help- 
ful in planning an academic program for him. 

2) Helping the child become an aclive prob- 
lem-solver by picking up clues from his envi- 
ronment allows him to discover his own learn- 
ing process and to decide to find more suita- 
ble approaches to learning. 

3) Mother is not only her c^rld's first 
'teacher but can be hrs best once she is taught 
how to recogni/e the first two concepts. 

4) The physical environment can be syn- 
chronized with the curriculum to facilitate 
learning. 

Of course we are not alone in recognizing 
the need to serve handicapped pre-school 
children with specialized programming. And 
ytM the collaborative effort described in these 
-4iages has a number of linique features. 

1) Within the program, handicapped child- 
ren are served in an integrated setting with 
normal children with specral needs. 

2) While other schools provrde individual 
sei\'.es lor children, this piogram alloVs for 
the simultaneous integration of chrld, parent, 
and public school team into a c<Tminon, tmi- 
tied effort. 

3) Ot special rnieiest rs the rnvolvemeni of 
the parent in a much more con-ipiehensive 
wav than is i\ pically found in other pre-school 
progr.ih)s 

4) Because of :h,s level of irn olvemer'n, 
parents idenlifv with the school as a wholei 
rather than berng made to (eel ihetr child rs 
lirr tiler segreg.iled because of his handle apprrig 
condrtion. 

There's positive proof tli.u srbhngs ol 
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children in the program derive secondary ben- \ 
Wits from the parents* incre4sing knowledge 
of child behavior. 

' 6) Since the program is located within an 
elementary school, there are jnany oppor- 
tunities for.the integration of services which 
areTlifly exffNied. ' '-o 

7) Finally, the program design demands' 
the continuing search for new methods or 
techniques to facililalc learning. 

So much for introductory comment. Lei 
me briefly review* how the program works, 
what kind of children it serves, and what re- 
sources it draws upon. All are topics presented 
m some detail m the pages which follow. 

The program presents a p<ay setting in 
which children and -their mothers interact for 
two hours per day. Mothers of four-year-olds 
attend four days a week; mothers of three-^ | 
year-olds attend three days a week. A teacher 
and a teacher aide help in guiding and elaborat- 
ing -n the activity of the moment. Time is 
provid d for a small group activity for the 
children while mothers engage in'- observa- " 
lions, recording data, consultation with con- 
sultants, and workshops. 

Mothers balance their time between child 
interaction and child study in relation to their 
child's needs. The adults provide the phVsical 
setting 'and the play situations. Within this 
setting, the child is free to choose an activity 
singly, or to {oin other children. He is also 
free to change activities, or rest as he chooses. 
The educational materials are created in re^ 
sponse to individual children's' needs by the 
team of adults. 

Nutrition, physical movement, spatial re- 
lationships, fine motor coordination, commu- 
nication and emotions are highlighted and dis- 
cussed with parents as they observe their child 
engaged in a pleasurable activity. From such 
observation comes a body of knowledge 
which increasingly serves the child as he learns 
to deal more effectively with his learning prob- 
lem. 

In the process, the teacher-director and the 
teacher of the group join with the parent in 
studying the child's learning style, his range 
of interests, and his special needs. Task-break- 
ing is the adults' central problem, so that in- 
creasingly the child can experience success in 
his activities. The library, cafeteria, health 
department, kindergarten, ^gymnasium and 
auditorium, along with appropriate elementa- 
ry school staff, serve as ancillary services in 



4K1S process. 

The program's consultants, including an 

optometrist, a psychiatrist, a school 'social 
worker, architect and others, are introduced 
int(ii<this learning process in the ways in which 
they can serve most effectively. All work to- 

.jcther collectively in a team approach. . 

Children remain in (h« program for one or 
two years, depending on need. Concluding its 
third year as this publication was prepared, 
the program has served children with the fol- 
lowing identified learning problems: autism, 
cerebral pals^, licaring impairment, multiple 

handicaps, vision impairment, birth trauma, 
hyperactivity, birth prematurity, language 
problems, emotional disturbance and medical 
problems. Total enrollment in the program's 

♦third year was 26 children. 

The pre-school program occupies two large 
classrooms in Highland School. Further, ^as 
noted earlier, it utilizes many of the school's 
facilities to enrfch learning experiences tor 
the children. 

StSff includes two special education teach- 
ers and their aides; a teacher coordinator, and 
the school psychologist, who is the project 
director. Services as needed are'provided by a 
speech therapist, school social worker, an 
educational materials specialist, and the con- 
sultants. The school principal is a key figure 
in insuring that the pre-school program is well- 
integrated into the mainstream of the town 
educational effort. The effort is no less intent 
to insure this same level of integration, with 
support services as needed, as these pre-school- 
ers move into our elementary school class- 
rooms. 

If asked to sum up the pre-school program 
in a single sentence, I would likely say: It is a 
remarkably comprehensive approach in deal- 
ing with the special needs of learning handi- 
capped children during their every waking 
moment. 

Perhaps the totality of the program ex- 
perience is^a key factor underlying its success. 

Or, Stephen August 
Superintendent of Schools 
' Cheshire, Connecticut 



I his IS Ricky, u/?oV?c/s come to know the pleasure of success. 



Cm SfllRl *s l>\R] \ I \| |>Ki .s( iiooi 
[^"•^r Jf^' J nijoti^n. LjiKiliU It lImus 

'"'"'l .i^L'.'lUCs \V()lklf)i; wilfiMful foi 
''10 h.i'ul'.. if^poi! 

I i,M.. ihf < i[>SL\'vali(jn loodi, im- 

•li^ {n iho I h'!JiN>:\ .,,hI WAid) llu- lKiv 's 
^ " > ifr . ^'i^h .1 1 ifuc,^. •fK-\s.iv mil I of | 

1 " '';ii'>-:.t^li\((>, Mllu' [>f(>m jnTs sL\ 

-M } r M.n, 

' ' ' » '^t ' 'til II, A \.\\ K'ci lITipU's 

^ " ' >;> • Ill li p}u'4M(M UM!(jU> 



Lciuiions ilK'm that the fnoi^ram must bo 
mcwclI uholo. Mam aio fascin.itod hy llio 
Ltcati\c, innovative nso ol space, ol coloi and 
I 'Mil I, of \c( tkal and lioi i/onial c limhors, 
OtIuMs, icsLMicli-oficntod, scan evaluation d<i- 
ta to Icafn what is ha[-»peninu lf> this inioiest- 
ini- nii\ ol learnini; Llisahletl childicn 'Still 
nllu'fs aie tmpiessoLl h\ thcafta\ ol [^no^iani 
consLillanls. An aichitcd' An o[Momoli ;st ' ' 
I lou lIo lho\ Avoi k ' What lIo tlu'\ do' 

/XiuUc't. uhilc It js c'as\ to Ih' sclIuc od h\ a 
single tasLinatii^v; oloiiK'ni in the cuo^iafii's 
d^.'siUjl. It K a laic \lsitoi, liuk'c'd. ujio docs 
not uinH' aua\ ifUn^ucd julI [Hm lutf^s dul- 
ion^c'd In tho cuo^ianrs most uim|LJo tca- 
tt"^' iIh" iittal iinokcfiKMfi ol jIk' parents in 
the UMimn'4 [Mocess. arurihcif lull paiticipa- 
tion m the oii-^om^i^ stuilv ol leaininv' hehav- 
'O! hi ( heshite's fue-school pl.ui, [\iienls 
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Glen is distovering he has two sides to his body. 

Lomc lo school with their children - and 

The 26 ptogram children, three and four- 
\ear-o!ds, include a bioad spectrum: the seri- 
oii>.lv disabled youngster - hearing and/or 
vision impaired, cerebral palsied, autistic - 
along With nearly normal children with spe- 
cial needs. The program does not, in fact, 
recogni/e^M definitive, line between a handi- 
capped child and a child with a handicapping 
condilton 

There are many programs for the seriously 
troubled child. But the Cheshire program, by 
Us existence, poses the question: need he be 
Kolated, learning only with^children^milarly 
atf'icted? Ihc^ thrust in Cheshire has bjeea to 
design a setting and a program where such a 
child can learn to his full potential, in the 
expectation that, with continued support, he 
vmH be able to function well in the normal 
Nch(;ol setting. 

At the same time, the program offers unique 
leainmg opportunities for the child with nor- 
n),il intelligence who is lagging behind in Ian- 
^ guage an^i or motor abilities, who may have 

speech probler^is, and who as a consequence 

O 5 - 
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IS afflicted with a poj^li^ "self-image. The frus- 
tration of repeated frfilure - in communicat- 
ing, in running and c)imbing and l9arning - is 
eroding his confidante. 

Ricky is one such child. He deserves a clos- 
er look, f(5"r in many ways he is representative 
of the 'TD" student. 

His ^mother is Mary Lou. She is yo.ung, 
>reTty, a certified teacher and the mother of 
two. She thus makes her educational judge- 
ments about Ricky from converging perspec- 
tives: with a mother's sure knowledge of her 
child, and with the objective eye of the w^|*^ 
• ^.trained professional. 

''Without this speciaJ help/' ^he said, ^M'm 
confident that Ricky would be in kindergarten 
now. But he would be withdrawn, extremely 
shy, very quiet. He would be sitting in a cor- 
ner, withdrawing still more with each passing 
day. And if he didn't happen to have a teach- 
er who could pick up his problem, he simply 
wouldn't "^be able to function with a large 
group. It would be a disastrous ?taft for him." 
Ricky, bright as he is, would probably become 
one of the children who fail. 

Ricky, now five, is more than simply shy. 

Recalls his mother, *'When Ricky v^as 2/2, 




h) a Quiet setting, mother helps her hyperactive child 
focus his attention. 



my husband and I rcLugni/cd that he had 
poor langiiaHo. and thai he was lagging behind 
*m his largo. motor abilities/' Ricky's lather, a 
researeh ^leniisi, shared his wile's concerns. 

RiekV underwent extensive medical tests. 
"He seemed to have trouble breathing/' said 
his mother^ '\ind was very nasali/ed/' Large" 
adenoids were considered a potential prob-. 
lem. but on balance Ricky checked out as 
physically sound. **^There» seemed to be no 
physical problem hampering his ability to 
learn/' his mother said 

But there was no question that dicky's 
speech was uncleai, and that his vocabulary 
wan limited. The medical view was that Ricky 
was a *Mow startei/' who could be expected 
to blossorr) in one j;jpid spurt at some unpre- 
dictabl^date. ' " • 

DissTlished with that prognosis, Mary Lou 

.searched out a_ speech therapy program fof 
pre-schooler^ in a New Haven-cc^llpge, staffed 
b>^r^uati^studonts. RJcky spoilt a half-hour 
there t^icrtt week, and alter siv months, saicf 
his ♦mother, '*l was convinced we werea't 

.Retting to the root of the problem." 

For concerned parents, these days, weeks 
Jitd months ot searching are among the most 





'/I t on fined space gives structure to Elaine \ task. 



Glen learns judgement in spc^ or^fiutsifie climbers. 

^trying times. "My husband and I felt*Va> were^ 
giving Ricky so much time ^nd so much love'* 
and patience, and still we^were not seeing the 
change or growth that we wanted to see. The 
incredibly frustrating thing is that we simply 
didn't know what to do about it." 

Admitting she was .'*bec6ming frantic,'* 
Mary Lou called the School Bpard in her h^me 
town of Cheshire, Conn., to talk about her 
four-year-old son. Soon Ricky was being 
tested by the school psychologist, and sub- 
sequently he was enrolled in the year-old 
Cheshire program called "Parental Pre-school 
Approach to Early Intervention of Learning 
Disabilities." It was the fall of 1973. Mother 
became a member ot the class, too, as we shall 
see . 

Ricky, again representative of the "LD 
child," pjoved to have above-average intelli- 
gence when tested on the Stantord-Binet 
Intelligence Scale,. bu't multiple difficulties in 
virtual*^ evei>y other area. On the Gesell, De- 
velopmental Test, Ricky at four registered^ 
developmental age of 2.9 years. (For furtlicr 
details on testing, see Evaluation, page.52). 
His gross motor abilities, so troubling to the 
parents who longed to see their son run and 
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Minify liko oiIkm oMi.H'i.ml lIiiUiimi, iiuK'i'J 
U'nU'J out at .in i'\luMiu»l\ !()\s UiVi'l luil 
Kukx's tllU' niolol skills Ul'U' iumi his 

A'j^K' \ru! sDujIi/.ilion aiul LoninuiniLa- 

iHUi i^mI piol^K'nis Ini llu' li<>\ as lu' iMi- 

U'U'J llu' ncu C hcMiiK' piouMni. IK* also 
It) h\\K.' A \isual [Mohk'Hi whkli u .is 
l.lU't L «>l Wllh iHMK'Ikkll li'suUs. 

!)i.'s[iiu- Rtckx's inu^llh^oiKL' \iiul ollu'i 
nU k'ni;tli'>. his ninihiM is pi(>l\thl\ loik'lI in 
h'^ Npt.*t.\ It liitl iLtiltios. ptn>i-Nr,'||-in)- 

1 I'^v* aiul .t\S k\\ aullK'ss WDllKI ll,l\<.' <.K'kMU\l 

fuMi in M\ jlU'inpt lo liinLlion i\ lia- 
Jili^nal kiiuk'iuaili.'n N^^'tlini; Ik' nn,ulil 
ln\^ Ih^omu- iMK' 1)1 lht>s<.* ilious.iiuls upon 
lh*HiNanjN ul JiiUhon who liiul mn .1 

tK"^att\o o\pciKMKO, a ik'MM -^.Mulini; s<.m k*s ot 
\NtMi\inu tiusiMlions aiul hKonipri'hi'nsihk' 
cvhoiLiiiniiN \shkh fi.isk'n U> k\t\L' a I ihi^ 
oaMk-si ilati' hi latl, sonu* i'\pi'ils 

ht-hc\t.\ ih^'U" au* as inan\ as iMi^hl niiMion 
Rkkvs in this coiinitv some sa\ Ilmi plm 
V.LMII ot all puMJok'SLiMil sUiJiMils havi' scjmk' 
I\tH'ot Icainini^piuhkMii whkh would r<.'spoiKl 
ti) propyl Jia^nosis aiul spoual [iM)i;ianiniin<^. 

Ihou* au' mam Jilti'UMil h)ims()l kMinini; 
|Molik'ms moiL' than 100, aLLOulini; lo llu* 
\altonal InstiUiK' ol Ikvillh and LonciMn is 
hctnv; csfMi'ssikl In sonu* who simisl* ,\ *'runa- 
\Na\ svt^dioiTK'*' with fK'w kMimni; disahililk's 
lu'inn KlciUtl k\l, uosLi ihod and pioi^MiiKkl loi 
with disUi. hinv; tu\|ULMK\ 

Uilfioiii ;Liainsa\tm; llu* li\<.'l\ diSLUssion ol 
" llu* k' II mm: disahtliik's nioviMiK'nl w ilhm pio- 
trssional uKk'N. ii IS iKk' to sa\ that main 
Jitldron aio noi kMimnu in a liaJilional 
h\ n<kliUonal m^'lh^ds in a liatiitional siMliiii; 

\hs nctU' ( ,iitilhois. ( lu'shiio's school 
ps\ ^holoLiisl and diuk-loi n\ iho pio-sthool 



pioi^iam, tan i;i\i' Lounik'ss <.'\ampk's lo sup- 
poi I lhal \ k'\N . 

IIk'K' was OIK' \ouni;sii'i who, -it was dis- 
Lovi'U'd, loukl nol disiini;uish ilu' dillciciuc 
[uMui'i'n iIk' sounds *'a'* .iiul 'V'/* a pr()bk'ni 
inhihilini; his ahililv lo icad 

hiU'U'siini;!^ i'iM)Ui;h, upon cheeking il was 
found llial his molhci eoukl nol make ihe 
auditou disliiKlion, I'lllu't Inil slje had 
manatjed 'lo loiiipcnsaU' lor ihe piolMcnl 

UMIs lu'toU'. 

"In iliis insMfKe du' km was ^iwaicCk^ss," 
said Mis. Catuihi'is "When molKvN and ehikl 
ioainod ihe naluie ot ihc piohk'm, il soon 
U'Li'ded in impoilatKL' and ihc vbungsliii was 
well on ihe wa\ to leading." In jumorMiigh he' 
was on the honoi iC)ll in an average division: 

Anothei chikl, boin wiihoul a tectum, was 
ohsetved Using only llio lighl side ol his body 
when lumping and in olhei aclivilies. Allei 
sev'eial da\s ol catetui evalualion, ihis charac- 
lei isik was pointed out lo the child's molhei , 
a litighl, aleil, conceined paienl. Bui even 
atlet a peiiod o* eMensive obseivalion ol hei 
child ihiough a one-way miiroi, iHe molhei 
could sltll nol disiinguiwh the unusual behavior 
palU'in. ll look tour monlhs foi her lo be- 
Lome awaie ihe naluie ol hei son's piob- 
lem and \Mlh lhal awaieness came a gianl 
ihiusi totwaid in helping ihe LhiUk 

Ci)ncetn toi these kinds ol prohlei7is which 
mam ihink Ihmi on a child's ahilily lo learn 
ha\e been e\piessed nalionallv loi a decade or 
moie In ihe sculIi Ioi lIucs lo learning dil- 
tk utiles ha\e come a hosi ol labels, some 
desciiptive.some Lontlictmg, mote lhan <\ lew 
ohtusLaling peiLepiual fi.indkap, hiatn in- 
)ui\, LoiKeplu.il ha4idiLa(», Longenital woid 
[^liiulness, minimal hiam d\ sIuik lion, neujo- 
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Game extended by Cajjr/e*s mother, Kathleen^ 
helps Carrie and (r^a work cooperatively and 
strengthen social skills, . * 
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Protect Directbr Gwynette 
Caruthers works with a mother 
in the observation room. 




phrenia, dyslexia, hyperkinetic impulse dis- 
order, developmental aphasia, psychoneuro- 
logic learning disorder, attention disorder, 
^ hyperexciiabilitv^^yndrome. 

While these are all interesting terms, maoy 
with varying interpretations, it is fair to $ay 
that for all learning disabled children, some- 
thing is amiss with their basic information 
system' with the way they take in information; 
with ihc way they interpret it and relate to it,; 
with the way they respond to it; or with some 
combination of these three processes. 

The problems may, of course, vary in se- 
verity. Other learning handicaps may be medi- 
cally based, such as visual or hearing deficits. 
But for most learning disabled children, the 
probrem*'lies not m the senses, but in how 
their brain perceives impulses. 

Some of the more common ways the 
leamfng disabled child may run into educa- 
tional difficulties include: 

Reading. The child having problems with 
visual 4nd/or auditory discrimination, or with 
visual and auditory memory , usually does not 
learn to read along with his peers. H& may ' 
perceive letters backwards or upside down, be 
unable to retain sequence, or have other simi- 
lar problems described in the literature. 

Language and writing. These same d^fficpi- 
ties of discrimination, memory, sequoncihg, 
and spatial or directional orientation impose 
grave hardships on the child struggling to 
write letters or repeat sounds. 

Concepts and abstractions. Some children 
are slow to grasp the relationship between 
similar obiects (car, truck, bike), although 
they may be able to identify the objects 
individually. Others are puzzled by space, 



time and direction, confusing "above** and 
"below," "near" and "far," "more" and 

"less." 

Behavior. -Ih^ hyperactive child often can- 
not perform a simple but critically important 
function necessary to meaningful learning: at- 
tend to a single task by screening out surround- 
ing distractions. Without this filtering mech- 
anism, the hyperactive youngster^is literally 
overwhelmed by stimuli during every waking 
moment. Little wonder that his attention 
span is so short and his energies so prodigious. 

As has been suggested, the rang? of identi- 
fied learning problems is great and still grow- 
ing. The area of commonality is that they all, 
each and every one, bear in sofne direct, 
important way on oi^e or more of these basic 
learning processes: readingjanguage develop- 
ment and writing, concepts and abstractions. 

It has been a decade or more since educators 
nationally began expressing deep concern 
about the child with normal or better intelli- 
gence who, for some often subtle reason, is 
inhibited in his ability to learn. 

The concern for this same child has been 
equally intense in the Cheshire, Conn., system 
for this period of time or longer. 

Early in the 1960s, emphasis in the lower 
grades of the Cheshire system began to shift 
from grouping chiWren by chronological age 
to concert) for developmental and behavioral 
placemen!. 

TheGesell Developmental Examination has 
been administered town-wide since 1968 - 
with remarkably consistent results. Each year, 
30 of the 400 incoming fivo-year-Glds have 
revealed predictable learning disabilities. 

Since 1969. mothers of children (age 7 
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through 10) with special needs have been at- 
tending school along with their children two 
to four hours per week to gain a better under- 
standing of their children's learning behavior. 
The results liave been positive: improved 
school performance for the children, increased 
awareness for the parents. 

This effort was begun with Title III, ESEA 
funding as a Developmental Resource Center 
project - which in a five-year period has en- 
gaged 350 mothers in cooperative learning 
activities with their children. 

The underpinnings of today's pre-sehool 
program were thus set in place over a number 
of years. 

Per^-jnalities inevitably played a crucial role 
in formulating the end product. 

The pre-school program's head teacher, Lois 
Rho, and the school psychologist, Gwynettc" 
Caruthers, came to believe a decade ago th-at 
the\ would never deal with the learning dfs- 
abled child with a high degree of.effectiveness 
unless and until they got the child's parent in- 
volved in the learning process. As ideas for the 
pre-sthool program were refined, both con- 
sideied intensive parental involvement a car- 
din/il element. 

Consultants entered into program planning 
in drtferent ways. 

At one point, Cheshire's School Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Stephen August, asked Mrs. Caru- 
thers to search for a common denominator 
among the one-third of tfie children. who, ih' 
annual testing, demonstrated perceptual devia- 
tions. At the time, all of these children shared 
onlv one ihing; they could all be expected to 
do less-well in school. They were thexhildren 
Lonsistenlly identified by teachers as under- 
achievers, most hyperactive or most with- 
drawn. • 

Seeking better educational footing, Mrs. 
Carutheis consulted with Dr. John Streff, 
then Director of Visual Training for the Ge- 
sell lnstitul\* of Child Development in New 
Haven. Could visual problems be the root 
cause for these learning and behavior prob- 
lems.^ Perhaps, concluded Dr. Streff, one of 
four of the children could benefit from having 
glasses - but he felt that all could benefit 
Irom visual training. 

Soon Dr. Streff was in Cheshire talking 
with parents and teachers about conceptual 
development through" physical movement. 
And another element in today's pre-school 
program began to take shape. 



A chance meeting on a plane was the be- 
ginning of Cheshire's innovative experiments 
wilh classroom space. A youngCheshire teach- 
er was flying south on vacation, when the un- 
occupied seat next to her was filled by a hand- 
some, curious young man. She, it turned out, 
taught a Readiness class - a new term to the 
gentleman. And he was Felix Drury, then a 
professor of architecture in the Yale Graduate 
School of Art and Architecture, a restless 
spirit who, he admitted, was singularly unim- 
pressed with most school architecture, con- 
sidering It stultifying and inhibiting in the 
learning process. 




Softness and responsiveness of rope makes it 
especially appealing to children. 

Some months later, Felix Drury's curious 
mind drew him to Cheshire, so that he might 
learn more about ''Readiness" education. >He 
met Stephen August. He met john Streff, 
Gwynette Caruthers, and other dedicated 
teachers seeking belter ways to reach children. 

Within a short time, Mr. Drury had fash- 
ioned a course for his Yale graduate students 
in classroom architecture, and they were 
spending two full days a week in Cheshire, 
serving as aides, relating to children and 
joachers, attempting to identify those modifi- 
cations in a child's environment which might 
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siinuildie and enhance the learning process. 

Dr. Robert Adams, Director of the Water- 
Nirv Child Guidance Clinic, had been a psy- 
chiatric consultant to the Cheshire school sys- 
tem for some years. Now an articulate spokes- 
man for the pre-school program, he was ini- 
tially w<rry if not ope^ily opposed — about 
a plan which would involve parents in the 
educational process on a day-to-day basis. But 
he watched, listened, made his own invaluable 
contribution - and became a convert. 

Finally the elements vyere all in place, the 
creative, energies were all focussed, for a criti- 
cally important efforir to reach oul to the 
potentially learning handicapped youngster 
well before he entered the public school set- 
ting. Again funding came from the Federal 
Title III program, for an innovative pre- 
school plan with these central features: 

1) It is limited to children who are identi- 
fied as predictable learning handicaps 
which will affect their ability to acquire basic 
and fundamental learning skills. 

2) It fully utilises the enormous resource of 
a parents knowledge about and sensitivity to 
her own child by bringing the mother into 
the classroom. Working witfi a highly sophis- 
ticated and deeply committed staff, she is 
taught to explore her child's unusual approach 
to learning in a creatjve and productive way. 

3) Exciting, innovative modifications in the 
learningenvironment are carefully designed to 
meet the children's special needs. 

4) Finally, the program relies on expert 
consultants to further strengthen its-concepts 
aod techniques, in full recognition that the 
program is a process rather than a package, 
and as such is subject to constant revision, on- 
going evaluation, and never-ending dialogue 
in what one teacher aptly called **a symphony 
of learning.'* 

!t is, ab^^^'c all, a team approach - with 
mother as a full member of the team. That is 
an elusive tact which may escape the one-time 
^tsitor in the observation boroth, who may, 
understandably, be fascinated by some more 
visible program component. 

But it is the team approach which is at the 
heart oV the effort - and it is an approach 
which works. Head teacher ^ois Rho, with 
many vears* experience in early childhood 
education, sums up the problems and the po- 
tenliai in this learning methodology : 

"We think our team approach to the leam- 
, ing experience with parents as full, partici- 




pating members of the team — is exciting, - 
rich, dynamic. But there are continuous hur- 
dles. 

"We must, first and foremost, have the 
ability to share. We can't be protective of 
whatever we are, whatever wc have, but rather 
we must be willing to give professionally and 
personally. Each of us has his or her own 
style, and we must respect that style in one 
another, so that when we come together we^ 
are working from a base of mutual accep- 
tance. The goal is the program - to make it 
really work. In the process, you learn a lot 
about yourself, and some of it is pamful. You 
have to work with a sense of trust, and not for 
a moment be in it for yourself. 

*'But the rewards are so great, personally, 
professionally, and most of all as a team." 

In 1972, a planning year, the program en- 
rolled six children and six mothers. In" 1974- 
75, the total had swelled to 26 children, oc- 
cupying two large classrooms in the kinder- 
garten wing of Cheshire's Highland School, 
Twenty-six children. Twenty-six mothers. 
Twenty-six mother-child relationships. Two 
special education teachers. One teacher super- 
visor. And the support staff ~ consultants, 
school psychologist, social worker. 

All coming together in an intricate, mean- 
ingful, rewarding 'Symphony of learning." 

This booUet describes the symphony in its 
most important parts, in the hope that, seen 
whole, the harmony of the design shines 
through. 
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THE NINE PROGRAM MOTHERS WERE 
deeply engrossed in a conversation about 
their children. The shared deep concern 
for the special needs of one child emerged 
ds a common bond of near-visfble force 
in drawing the mothers together. 

Without Cheshire's pre-school program, 
they agreed, several of the youngsters v^ould 
now be in **outside placement," a pleasant 
ijuphemism for a highly structured environ- 
ment, with segregation by the nature of the 
disability. Others could look forward only to 
special education programs in self-coritained 
classrdbms. Still others would drift into the 
'educational **mainsiTeam" and, most likely, 
be early drop-outs from the educational ex- 
perience. 

As the far-ranging conversation continued, 
a central program precept emerged with star- 
tling clarity: the Cheshire program, in the 
most fundamental sen^c, really /s the Mofh^r, 
and Mother is the program. 

No question that the highly skilled profes- 
sional h^as a vital role to play, as do the sup- 
port staff: they are collectively t>ie catalyst 
which makes it all work. ' 

And yet the entire process, stripped to its - 
most important element, is mother-child, 
child-mother. For several reasons which the 
mothers made clear. 

First, mother is a child 's first and potential- 
ly best teacher. There is no way to instill in 
any other teacher her special knowledge about 
and sensitivity to her child. Secondly, the pre- 
'School program recognises that success with 
these special children requires a total effort; 
that the youngsters must be envelopec/ in ar^ 
atmosphere and a carefully designed environ- 
ment during every waking moment. Only the 
mother can carry that atmosphere and environ- 
ment into the home. 



Finally, it is true to say that in many in- 
stances a learning problem resides not in child 
alone, not in mgther alone, but in some shared 
way. Mothers can, and often do, benefit as 
much from this program as do their children. 

Because their role is crucial/ because they 
are in fact the program, it is valuable to share 
the mothers' insights. How do.they perceive 
what is happening to them and to their child- 
ren? What do they recognize as the program's 
strengths - and its weaknesses? 

As .the nine mothers talked, these and other 
topks were discussed witli the candor which 
is characteristic (and essential) jn all mother- 
staff, mother-mother, mother-child relation- 
ships in the program. 

Participants were: 

Margaret, mother of Beth, a late-speaking 
child with poor motor abilities. 

Mary, mothej of Michael, a graduate of the 
program; and of Jonathan, \a disoriented 
youngster, with information-sorting difficul- 
ties. 

/acki'e, Brett's mother. He's a bright Mttle 
boy who had no language at the age of 4. 

She/la, Teddy's/ mother, now a program 
aide. Teddy has cerebral palsy, and came into 
the program with virtually no language. 

Claire, mother of twin boys. Ion and James, 
hyperactive children^ith speech problems. 

Mary Lou, a teacher and Ricky's mother. 

Linda, Brianna's mother. Briahna has severe 
visual problems and frequent tantrums. 

Kathleen, mother of Carrie. Carrie is a very 
active little girl who has made many trips to 
the hospital. 

And /oan, mother of the hyperactive Bob- 
by. 
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Jackie: Brett was four, and he still wasn't 
Idlking. He was a very easy going, happy 
child, but I began to sense his frustration be- 
cause he couldn't communicate with us. When 
the whole family was out riding in the car, 
we'd play guessing games with Brett. He'd say 
something which wasn't distinguishable at all, 
and we'd all say, ''Do you mean this?" or 
**Do you mean that?" And ypu could see the 
frustration in him because he^ouWn't express 
what he was feeling. 

.He had gone to nursery school for^a year, 
and people there told me he was fine. And 
uur pediatrician said the same thing — he's 
fine. Perhaps it was rhother's instinct, but I 
knew something wasn't right. 

Then I received a letter from the school, 
and one of the things mentioned was trauma 
in a child's life. Brett at 2V2 had been rushed 
into t^^e hospital emergency room" and was 
close to death. He had to have a tracheotomy. 
The only word he could say up to that time 
was "cookie." But the doctors said this ex- 
perience had no effect on his speech. 

It's only been in this past year tliat Brett's 
begun verbalizing about the hospital, and 
about how. much he hated it. Now he's able 
.to talk about the experience he had two years 
ago- It was a very traumatic experience, for 
him and the whole family. 

Margaret: I read about the program in the 
local paper, the day before the deadline for 
registration. To that point, I had taken Beth 
to a pediatrician a number of times, without 
satisfaction. He kept trying to reassure me 
that Beth was just a slow starter, and that she'd 
come along fike our other children had. One 
of our^boys had been a .late talker, and he 
bloomed all at once. But he too could have 
benefitted from this kind of program. 

Because of the uniqueness of the mother- 
child relationship, I think the mother ex- 
periences special anxieties and frustrations 
vVhen she senses a problem in Jier child. 

There were problems beyond the language 
deficit, though. When Beth first came into the 
program, she obviously had inner fears. She 
wouldn't get up 6n a climbing board and go 
across It. A big part of my job in working with 
her is to give her a sense of security. 
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Linda: I felt either I was going to be com- 
mitted, or need psychiatric help. It isn't 
Brianna's tantrums, the crying and screaming, 
that bother me. It's the complete frusjtration 
of not knowing how to reach her, to help her, 
to change her behavior. I wasn't able to find 
alternative ways to modify her behavior, and 
frankly, I was almost at the breaking ppint. 

Katiileen: I was very frustrated, too. I have 
two other children at home, and they kept 
asking, ''What's wrong with Carrie? Why isn't 
she talking?" This kjnd of peer pressure, from 
my own kids and from neighbor,hoo3.Tcids, as? 
well as from my friends, was difficult tohan-* 
die. When we first entered the program, I 
think Mother needed help more than the 
child. I was trying to draw words out of Car- 
rie, and it just wasn't working. 

Siieila: Before this program, I was very ner- 
vous with Teddy, and very depressed and con- 
fused. I suspect that didn't help him very 
much. The program has helped me pufthings 
in proper perspective. 

Claire: There were times when I was very 
happy with my twins, and other times when I 
said, "Why did this happen to me, at my age, 
to have twins who se^m to be hyperactive?" 
But then I thought, maybe they're really not 
hyperactive — maybe it's just because there 
are two of them. I didn't see this program as 
an erid to that sort of thing, but actually it has 
calmed them down a lot. Mostly it's taught 
me how to do tilings effectively with them at 
home. 

Jackie: I think I was beginning not to like 
Brett. I was embarrassed by him, and he was 
doing things I didn't understand* If we were 
in a supermarket' or any place where there 
were other children, he'd rlin up to them and 
go "Grrrr!!'* — Hk^a monster. And I'd think, 
Oh dear God, why this? I didn't realize this 
was his only way of communicating with 
other children. 

I a j\v hi i N i'i K< \ \ \\ > 01 (y.W 
)! I Cs II i! ^ Vy^ \'\ ' ^ ^ ' 

Katiileen: It's very important for the moth- 
er and child to be together in the classroom, 
but it's just as .important that the same prin- 
ciples apply at home. Otherwise, it's self- 
defeating. You get -very close to your child 
when you're involved with her in the class- 
room, Carrie looks forward to the time we 
spend here — and so do I. 

Mary Lou: The mother's role is a vital part 
of the program;! Ricky in the beginning needed 
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Margaret, mother of Beth. 



nn sLippori. f- had to be there in order for 
him to be comlortable, and to help him rcL-^le 
to ihi^ whole new silualion and other peopje. 
I don't think he coitld have dpne it without 
me. And it s got lo be long-term, because the 
children are alwavvchanging, the actfvitie*;'and 
the ^pace are alwav-s changing, and most of 
all, betaii^e vou have lo carry home what 
.vou'ie learning on a day-to-day basis ~ to the 
fathei and the rest of the family. 

Marx : I eri|o\ working with all of the child; 
Jen a great deal, and I have a tendency to go 
to the ehild who needs the most help. To try 
to get thrngs going lor her. But Jonathan re- 
sents n il I sp'end too much time with others, 
so I have to h.indle this tarefully. 

Shcila. Unless the motheis can contribute 
cveiv thing ihe^ know about 'their child, this > 
would be a \eiv LimicaT experience. The fact 
i>, oo one knows a ehild like his mother. 

Marga/ei: Mother is the bridge between 
liome and school Before this program, all ol 
iK at home were trying to stimulate her lan- 
*^uagein dillererit ways. Now , wjth the knowl- 




Jackie, Brett's mother. 



edge,! bring home from the program for all of 
irs, we're all approaching Beth in a pretty 
^coordinated way. 

Mary: Ihere's great value, top, in mothers 
talking to other mothers. You"^ get support 
and encouragement, and you learn more about 
your own child by watching other children. 
All of us, in the beginning, had this terrible 
feeling of isolation ar>d aloneness. All of us, 
I *m sure, felt we were the only ones experienc- 
ing these kinds of problems with our kids. 

\U)\\ \\W\ YOUR I |V[ S HM.N 
( M 0 l)\ III! l>ROr,RAM; 

Margaret: Its macle me more aware of 
Beth s needs, Outwai'dly, at first, we were 
just concerned about language problems, but 
deep dpwn I knew there were motor difficuN 
ties, too. It's had an effect on the kinds of 
toys we get for Beth, the kind of activities we ' 
structure for her\ It's given our whole family 
i^iore patience and mor'e tolerance. 

/ack/e: Especially patience. The staff made 
me aware, in a very nice way, that I have a 
tendencV to rattle off 21 instructions to Brett 
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in lesi> than a minute before he's even grasping 
the first one. It's helped ^low me down, and* 
I've had to modify my v^ays a lot.. And it has 
reached v^ay out. My friends who know that 
Brett is ih the program are much more con- 
siderate of him now. They take the time to 
listen to him. Many have come here to see the 
room. 

Joan: I was too permissive. I bad to learn 
how to be more organized, more structured. 
When we first came to the program, Bobby 
could practically climb a wall without repri- 
mand. It was just not my nature to be authori- 
tarian. I devQted far too much time to Bobby, 
taking it away from the rest of the family and 
myself, too. Bobby always came first. 

But he gained so phenomenally in the first 
few months of the program last year that it 
was unbelievable. Prior to that, it was just 
^.ibout impossible to live with this child. You'd 
never dream of having company. Now we can 
structure his activities, and he's a different 
person. 

Mary: I changed. I probably have lots more 
patience, and Tm much more open -than I was 
before. Now I don't get terribly rattled if I'm 
baking and the flour gets spilled. Before, I 
wouldn't even let my children in the kitchen. 
I had six children in 1 0 years, I love coming to 
school, it gives me two hoUrs with my one 
child. It * reates a wonderful feeling of close- 
ness. And youxhange as a person. 

Linda: SchooUsmy quiet time. It's therapy 
for me. I have patience with Brianna at home, 
but here there's help when I need it. As a result 
of the program, I'm in much betTer shape 
emotionally and physically. 

Mary Lou: The program has taught me to 
slow down. It has allowed me to do rhore 
things with my children. For example, a few 
years ago I wouldn't have dreamed of having 
a small pool filled with water in my kitchen, 
as I did this winter. The value of it for the 
kids never would have occurrct^ to me. I would 
simply have said no. 
i This experience has made my husband and 
me focus more on the positive aspects of our 
children, on their specialness. Not that we 
didn't think they were special before, but I 
believe we were concentrating too much on 
their problems and' their weak areas. When 
you dl) focus on the positive, very, special 
. things about your children, it docs wonders 
for them. And I can relate that to myself, as 
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Kathleen: The program has affected me 
more at home than anywhere else. We have a 
hyperactive nine-year-old, in addition to Car- 
rie, and I've gained a lot of insight into his 
problems through this program. It's helped 
my husband and me just to sit down and talk 
about the children. That was very difficult for 
us before, and now it seems that's all\ce do. 



Margaret: Confidence in herself. When Beth 
first entered the space, she was a frightened 
child. She would tremble if it was suggested 
that she climb, and she wouldn't take a step 
off the floor without being very cor)$cious of 
the danger of falling. This staff has an incred- 
ible ability to introduce a material at just the 
right instant — at a time when the child will 
respond to it, and learn from it.* 

After three months, it's a joy to me to see 
Beth climb right up to the ceiling. No matter 
what kind of climbers are in the room now. 
she just takes off -bter shoes and tackles them. 

Jackie: I agree, self-confidence. But not 
for Brett, in climbing, but in communicating 
his feelings. A year ago, I simply couldn't take 
Brett into any setting where there were other 
children, wi-thout risking chaos. But just last 
week, we were in a plant shop; of all* places. 
And there were six other children in there at 
the same time. A year ago, I simply wouldn't 
^ have taken Brett in there. But he went around,, 
to each of the children, and I must say he was 
the best-behaved child there. He went around^ 
and Si3i\d, "Hi. Tm Brett and I'm five. How 
old are you?" And I just puffed up with pride. 
I've learned to respect him as an individual 

Finally, as a result of this program, I'm 
communicating with my 13-year-old. If I had 
this when he was little, how much easier it 
would have been to bring him up. 

Sfieila: For Teddy - yes, I agree, seff- 
confidence. 

Joan: Bobby has learned to work outside 
of his home, with people around, without 
getting so distracted that he can do nothing. 
If you see him with other children* who do 
not have problems, and who are not part..of 
this program, of his same age, you will find 
Bobby acting so much more maturely in 
many areas, even with his hyperactivity. 

Mpry: The single greatest benefit for my 
child? Me. When I was here with Michael, 
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[jnda, Brianna s mother. 



Kathleen, mother of Carrie. 



Jonathan spent many hours with a sitter. He 
liked her, but it wasn't being with mother. 
Now he has me exclusively for a certain time 
e\ef\ (Jav. 

I hida- 8fianna has gotten two important 
things Dul of the program, rn a short time. 
Fust, help with her vision. John Streff (vi- 
sual/'perLeption consultant) helped me under- 
stand about her tunnel vision. And we're 
woik'ing with equipment and activities to 
bring her out of this. \s this situation im- 
pio\es, there's noiiceabK less frustration, and 
theU^lore fewj?r tantiums. Now, at times, in-^ 
stead ol screaming for something or about 
.someniing. she'll talk about it. lhat's a ter- 
rific improvement. 

Kathleen: Yes. self-confidence has been 
impoitant tor Carrie. It's been especially help- 
ftil tor her to come into contact with the 
other mothers, thc^^ther aUults in the pro-» 
gram She had a lot Af difficulty relating to 
adults.betore. 



Man^atet: It's too small, and not suFlicient- 
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ly well-known. It needs to reach many mor'c" 
children, - . _ 

Sheila: I think we need even more help 
from consultants. There should be a bridge 
between the educational program here and 
the medical aspects of a child's problem. 
When it exists riow, it's apt to exist in an in- 
formal way. For example, I think the program 
needs a developmental pediatrician as a con- 
sultant. And we could use more extensive 
services from a-speech therapist, 

Kathleen: I think there's a need, too, for a 
formal follow-up progiam as" thC{ children 
leave the pro'grarii and go on into kindergarten. 
Even those who have made great progress here 
may still need a lot of support. There's a 
good deal of follow-up now, but I think it 
needs to be for mali/ed into a permanent pro- 
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loan: Suie, it's expensive. But if you don't 
spend the nioney now, you're going to have 
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SheilOy Teddy's mother. 



Claire, mother of the twins, Ion and lames. 



lo spend It later - and perhaps much mare. 
It's \ery cute to take a three-year-old to the 
public library, and. have him climb up to the 
ceiling on the side^ of book-cast||l^veryone 
looks and smiles, and mother is frantic. If thai 
child comes to school and he can climb, and 
it's legal like it is in this program - that*s 
helpful. But if it isn't, and he starts climbing * 
on top of school buildings, he becomes a little 
mVnace. Sooner or later, someone's going to 
have to pay for his care. 

It's hard to get people to endorse preven- 
tive measures. And I'm speaking not just in 
terms of the 'kid who's destructive to society. 
^i;^he\ doing absolutely nothing, just sitting**^ 
ihehn he may 'still have to be placed in a very 
expensKe setting later on. c 

Lreally^fcel if I coutd have had this kind of 
support fronV^he tim.e Bob6y was born, he 
wouldn't need this program today. He woutd 
have outgrown it: r could have been helped 
right from the beginnh\g, and there's no one 
else to do it but the educators. That kind of 
help doesn't come from the medical profes- 
sion. Ii's'got tocome out of the school system. 
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Margaret: I think Beth would still be talking 
in phrases rather than in sentence?, and I don't 
Ihink she'd be doing these other activities, 
such asclimbing, at all. I'm not sure we would 
have made any'progress in dealing with her 
^inner^fears, and her poor self-image. 

lackie: Brett would be in kindergarten. I 
don't know what his language development 
would be, but I'm sure he'd be very active, 
perhaps even destructive, and a not-very-well- 
put-together kid. I think he would be consid- 
ered a problem kindergartener, and I would 
c.'v^^W a nervous wreck. . 

^ loan: Bobby is a Decenlbor baby, and 
would probably have been in kindergarten 
this year. Yes, he would probably be in kin- 
dergarten, with one or two aides to drag him 
out of the classroom every time he became 
too difficult to handle. And probably no one 
would understand the nature of his problem, 
and next year we'd be looking forward to 





Mary, mother 'of Michael and Jonathan. * 

asthma and several other things which usually 
crop up in first grade with kids like this. The 
whole situation would be just a mess. Bobby 
wouldn't understand what was happening to 
him, and no one else would understand, either. 
And as he got older, the situation vvould hav^c 
gotten worse. ^ 

Mary: Michael would.probably be in kinder- 
garten, where he is now, but he'd be in-a cor- 
ner, doing absolutely nothing. There would be 
no social contact at all. But not long ago his 
kindergarten teacher told me bow pleased 
she was, because there was a -Little girl- in the 
class who hacfn't talked for two weeksi and 
Michael got her to talk. >^ 

Unda: Brianna would still^be banging into 
walls, tripping pver things, running every- 
where \'ery quickly. Not learning to slow 
down as she's doing now. And' she'd probably 
be under the care of a child psychologist, be- 
cause I didn't know what to do with her. And 
I'd probably be physically and mentally ex- 
hausted. 

'^\^ ^' J* K ^ t I MIDI lou \K)) 
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^;^ mis rkocrKAM ^ 

/uckie: I think there's too little communi- 
cation between school and parent until it's 
almost too late. The tendency is to wait until 
a problem is severe before involving the parent. 
This program has^made my husband and me 
50 awareofeverythinggoingon in the schools, 
and we want to be right on top of it. 

Margaret: This program has made me aware 
of the special needs in public education. I can- 
n6\ imagine what it would be like for any of 
these children entering a regimented kinder- 
garten without haying had the benefit of this 
type of exposure first. 
Joan: I was brougl>r up in a very strict 

.home, and I've always been in awe of any' 
kind of authority and I expect L'll carry that 
with me until the day I die. 

One gr^eat t hing.a boutthis staff is that they 

"^If t prelcnd to be gofls. They actively seek 
out my opinion on what's bes^t^for my childj 
and they admit they don't aPw^s know what 
to do. I'm beginning to find out that my 
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Mary Lou, Ricky 's mother. 
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ideas are pretty good, too - and Tm going to 
make my presence felt more in the schools', I 
have a 14-year-old daughter who has suffered 
along the way several times because of my 
reluctartce to get involved, of being afraid to 
question things. 

I believe if 50 per cent of the parents could 
bo exposed to this program experience, it 
would revolutionise education - very much 
\or the better. 

V \ t nil i>Ki \ IN nu 
iM s vMii nil K M,\n 

VKi )i'>\ 1 \] i)K \() \ ' 
Sheila: It would be a tremendous experi- 
t^ice for all children, per,haps through the 
third grade level. I think we'd.^ee potential in 
thiklren we don*t even dream exists now. 
And this is the kind of program mojthers 
would fight for, and support financially and 
irr 'any other-way. 
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As the tonversation continued, Claire again 
mentioned to the mothers how difficult it was 
toi her to get her three-year-old twins, jon 
and James, to school on time. With five child- 
len, her mornings are hectic. 

But no matter that they are a little late. 
When the twins enter the space, the. program 
process for them begins anew, as we shall see 
in the unfolding of a typicaf'pre-school day. 




/oan, Bobby i mother. 




Brian sits with pride atop the world he has 

BRIAN, EMMA AND HARDIN AVERE 
totally absorbed as tHeir elaborate home 
took shape. 

With their mothers, they had arrived 
a bit early on this Tuesday morning. 
**Brian seems more settled,'* commented 
Diane Gamble, the classroom teacher;, to her 
^ dide, Pat Foley; as both watched the large 
cardboard blocks being stacked into place. 
"Yesterday wai> not oAe of his better days.** 

'*We need beds! Beds!*' shouted Bi'ian, as 
ihV walls of Jhe house went up.Ylardin*s 
*^ mother, Carolyn, left the'play to f^d a mat, 
an excellent bed in a pretend world. 

•*And pots for the kitchen!" said Hardin in 
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her tiny voice. Elaine, Emma*s mother, began 
looking for toy pots ancl pans. 

The roof on the cardboard structure was 
nearly done as* the twins ar^'rivfed, dashing 
through the tower, James first, Jon close be- 
hind, radiating energy and excitement. 
*Mt*s me! It*s me!*' shouted James. . 
**Brian! Brian!** chorused Jon. Brian was 
their favorite, the focus of their in-school at^ 
tention and affection. Which is difficult for 
Brian; he^has had little expedience with other 
children. 

The house was a masterpiece, nearly done, 
and the twins wanted tb share in the play. 
**Nol You can't come in! This is my house! 
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I don't want. you ,in-here!*' Brian, petulant, 
not fully recovered from his blue Monday. 

The twins seemed unabashed. 

Diane, the teacher, mastering the art of 
subtle structuring:, '^yiihy don't you build a 
house over hGTc^l You cah be Brian's next door 
neighbor! 

. But the location wi/ wrong, Diane sensed 
immediately. The blocks were m the hallway; 
to get "next door" to Brian, the twins would 
have to carry them through a climber. Espe- 
cially difficult foi jon. 
-*No, it would actually be better over here 
^ - you'll be able to see Brian better/' A direct 
path to the bbcl^s was opened. 

Claire, the twins' mother, smiling as always, 
>Yas a little unsure of how to begin. 

The boys made several trips, and the pile of 
wooden blocks (began to build.^ Diane began ^ 
tp^makc a wall. Claire helped. Soon both 
•boys w*jr as. engrossed as their neighbors in 
huildijjfgltheir house. x 

judy^d her mother, Vi, had been reacrtng 
quieth in the little space set off from the 
main room. Now Judy got interested in help- 
ing the twins.^They welcomed her. 

"*We need a telephor^e!" said japies, as the 
wood house neared completion. 

''Yes! Us, iSor from Brian, his exuberant 
mood restored. 

"Alri^t. When we finish," said Dfape. 
"But we'll have to take orders for them. Ill 
^ have my assistant do that." 

Hardin's mother, Carolyn, picked up on m 
dramatic play immediately. , * 

With a^small pad and pencil in haqd, she 
. approached Bri-an's house. 

"You wogid like to order a telephone. Sir^" 
-Yes." ^ ' 

' "And what is your name? Your address? 
And wha| color phone would you like?" 

While Carplyn approached Jon and James 
for the same information, Diane was busily 
looking for telephones. She found one quick- 
ly, |)orrowed another frbm the nearby kinder-' 
garten room. 

How to give them permanence within the 
play, so one youngster would not i^imply claim 
a telephone and walk off with it? A small 
rope ^ the telephone's cord ~ proveif to be 
the answer. 

Soon Carolyn shifted roles from order-taker 
to telephone installer, 

''And where would you like this phone, 
sir?" 



Lois Rho entered the space, leaving Jake 
Foley to work with the four-year-olds in the 
next room. A simple signal from Diane. Inter- 
esting play taking place. Lois nodded, and 
shpped into the observation booth, Brian's 
mother, Neen, and Emma's mother, Elaine, 
followed her there. They had asked for an ob- 
servation period earlier. 

''We need a mailman," said Claire. 
^ "Great idea! I'll get a mailbag," said Diane. 
Jon, you can be the mailjnan."*' 
Meanwhile, James was testing his phone. 
"Brian? This is James. Can I come over tomor- 
row?" 

But it WIS Hardin on the line. 

"Hi, honey. I won't be home for dinner to- 
night! Have to go out for a meeting. No^ I 
can't takC'the children. They can come danc- 
^ ing, but not to my meetings." 

Emma is well into the housekeeping role, 
strutting around Brian's self-claimed domain, 
hand on hip. "Damn kids, they're always on 
* my nerves. Can't get ^any of my housework 
done!" ^ 

.But Emma was getting tired of keeping 
house for Brian. She wanted a place of her 
own, and Vandcrcd off to the small space va- 
cated earlier by Judy and hej; Mom. Soon 
Hardin followed her. , 
J The mailman was busy. Diane was writing 
a child's name on a piece of paper, and off Jon 
would go to deliver it: First ta }udy, now off 
in a corner painting, with encouragement from 
Mom. 

Brandon arrived very late, bringing his 
father to school for the first tifnc. Hc-was anx^- 
ious to show him th^ marble game. And there 
was mail for Brandon, too. Jon was walking 
through the space surprisi.ngly well, not trip- 
ping, fallint and bumping into things as he 
had earlier.^ 

, While lively telephone conversations con- 
tinued, while mail cohtinuedto be delivered, 
Emma was getting into dress-up in the small 
room, v/ith Hardin a fascinated observer. 

Lois, Neen and Elaine in the observation 
room were- intrigued, able to see and- hear the 
play. 

"it's a first," said Elaine, Emma's'ni^ther. 
"They've never been together in play before, 
just the two of them. And they've put up a 
screen, a door to their own house." Emma 
had been having a lot of tantrums in the room. 
Everyone's goal for' her was simply to have , 
some success at whatever she approached. 



^ nuiw Gambk' and a mother study Mark and Neil's ufyprooih to a above left. At rights mirrors are in 
xjlMbk- 1,1 helping u duld discover who he is. Below, with a heloinghatyd from mother. Ion prepares to 
lump ftito 0 pih- ol pillows. He \ facing a mirror while doing so. / " . 




Jon cam^ to deliver the mail, pushing^ 
against the screen. 

irouia^bTdifficult/' Lois observed. 
Emma and Hardin reacted aggressively. 
**Out! Out! This is our hpuse! You have 
your own house!" -^>^^ 
* Qiane, seemingLV^^^]^rc:>ent, offered a 
simpid intervention. * " ^ 
*'He has mail for you." Andshe was gone. 
Jon became cautious. He pushed the screen 
a bit more, threw in his letter and left quickly. 
But he returned later, and the girls welcomed 
him into their space. 




lon\ interest in music is easy to discern.;.'' 

It was 9:45. Play had centered on the two 
hodso for an exceptional period of lime. 

Claire put. a record on the phonograph; 
"Change," one of ihc children's favorites. It 
starts with a strong calypso beat, then moves 
suhlK into ()ther rhythms: 
: As always, Jon's reaction was strong and 
immediate. Music ^iv his first love. He HaMicd 
to the i^askct full of mstrumcnts, took' out a 
lamboLuihc and a shaker, and immediately 
fell into the .music's rhythm, swaying and 
grinning and shaking \u4ore the large mirrors. 
Quicklv the other children ioined him, getting 



^^^^^mstfjimem D i a ne . musiC-li rfTFis a favor- 
ite time, a happy time, even for those li-ke 
Brandon who only sit and lister^. 

An enigmatic quality in Jon shines through 
at music time. His involvement with the music 
is total, his sensitivity to complex beats ex- 
traordinary' in a three-year-old. And yet his 
motor abilities are seriously limited. On the 
playground, he's unable to set in motion a 
small push-pull swing, requiring the simplest 
coordination and sense of rhythm. 

Two records play, and then Diane brings 
out the autoharp. 

**Sing about my dres.s!" 
**Sing about my shirt!" 
*'Sing about my shoes!" 
Diane begins to play and sing. 
. . . Jon is wearing a blue shirt, blue shirt, 
blue shirt, Jon is wearing a blue shirt, all day 
long ..." 

More kids, more clothes, set to music. 
The children love it. James, lacking* his 
brother's rhythmic talent, is nestled against 
his mother, sitting on the floor. Claire is tap- 
ping the music's beat on his bac*r. And then 
songs about body parts.<^hildr€n in front of 

* ^ the mirror, 'tlose eyes . . . open eyes . . .open 
*mouth . '. . close mouth . . . lift leg . . . " 

And animal sounds. Some children learning 
for the first time the unusual things which can 
be dpne with a mouth. . 
. Snack time approaching, but first Carolyn 
leads the children in a few simple dances*. 

.Emma and Judy h^'gin putting pa()er cups 
and napkips around the table for the six child- 
ren. They ^gather, v^yih Pat,^Jor the social, 
mid-morning break,' chaftering jn low key. 
Enjoying juice, raw carrots, fruit. Np^sweets. 

After snack, they'll walk ^fth P^t down by 
the little* pond, and play among the trees. 

Their school day is coming to an end. • - 
***** 

As the six children settled around, the 'table 
for their snack, their ftiothers left the Spsrce 

* for their daily meeting with Lois Rho, the 
head teacher, and Diane Gamble, the class- 
room, teacher. 

While Ihey gathered in the small conference 
room, pourirvg coffee and chatting aniiably, 
jake Foley was meeting with the parents of 
his four-year-olds in Highland School's library 
forjhc same 1<ind of evaluative sess;ipn. The 
daily meetings arc recognized as a vitally 
important part of the program proccsS. Lrfis,^ 
timcpermittiiig, would share her insights with 
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Ahoie^ left, Mary Ann involves son Steven In a game of visual tracking, ^ight, Sandy watches as son Mack 
goes-^'lishtng" ^ an excellent way to develop ^ye-hand coordination. Below left, tracing his own shape helps 
0 th/ld zero in on his own identity. Right, sequencing and body balance are important for Emma as-she 
bounces high. ' > - , * * 
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b oth groups . 

As the mothers ot the ihree-year-olds mct» 
Elame and Carolyn seemed particularly ex- 
cited - excited about the day*s activities for 
|on and )ames. The conversation, extending 
for nearly an hour, mcluded these comments: 
Carolyn: Claire, you ought to be so pleased. 
The twins had a wonderful day. I see so much 
progress in both of them. 
Claire: James seems much betttr able to stay 
with one activity now. Did you notice .how 
long he stayed with^the house play, and how 
to ng he j;t;>yed with the te l ephone? 
Diane: Just ^ couf/e of weeks ago, James 
wouldn^t have been able to bring those blocks 
in from the hallway. He would have becorhe 
distracted along the way. 
Lois: And you know, yesterday, when we 
opened the doors to room two so the kids 
could circulate if they wanted to, James spent 
nearly the entire morning over there. 
Claire: Yes, he worked in the sand area for 
nearly 30 minutes, and then he moved to the 
ta|)le with the small manipulatives and orga- 
nized the toys quite well. And then at the 
end of the morning, he went up the climbing 
equipment of the toSver for the first time. 
Lois: He acted as if he'd never been up that 
high. He |ust watched, and talked about the 
things he saw. And you know, James is using 
language much more appropriately now. And 
he's less aggressive. 

Claire: Did I tell you thai today, just before 
snack, james came all the way across the room 

- and said, "Td like Brian to visit some day." 
Lois: That's an indication of tremendous 
growth, Claire. He had an idea, he was able to 
hold on to that idea, handle the space and 
come over to you, without being distracted 

• along the way. Remember, it wasn't very long 
ago that I held to meet you and the boys when 
\()U arrived, and get james off into the small 
room playing with blocks, just to get him 
motivated and to get him to focus on one 
thing. He's come a long way. 
Diane: The space lust wasn't working wril 
then, for either james or jon. 
Claire But it seems better now. 
Lois We spent a whole day with Felix Drury, 
finding wavs to completely restructure the 
room to provide more clearly defmed spaces 
You're right, it is much better and not onlv 
tor James and jon. but tor all the kids 
Diane Nov* are things at liome with the twins, 
('laire? Are lhe\ show ing growth theie.too^ 



Claire: You remember 1 lold you_ab_out the 
day the boys went into the upstairs bathroom 
and poured oil into the light fixtures? That 
was a low point for me. Now they're settling 
down a lot, playing with games for fairly 
lengthy periods. 

And I 'm becoming more convinced that you 
were all right about separate identities. They 
have their own bureaus now, and I think 
dressing them differently helps. All of us in 
the house used to think of the twins as one 
person, I guess. 

— Loi^: Mostly^ as James. 

Claire: Yes, as James. He seems the stronger 
one, or at least the loudest. 
Diane: But Jon doesn't call himself James 
anymore. He's definitely developing an identi- 
ty of his own. 

V Claire: Perhaps the most remarkable thing of 
all is that I didn't realize much earlier that the 
twjfis were having learning problems. I'd al- 
ways, heard that twins develop more slowly 
than other children, and while they didn't have 
much language, they seemed to communicate 
well between themselves. So I wasn't really 
looking for help. 
Neen: What changed your mmd? 
Claire: Well, I got a letter from the school 
last spring about this program, and almost 
every problem area it mentioned seemed to 
apply to my -children. I decided I'd better 
investigate. 

Lois: Do you have an objective in mind for 
James today? 

Claire: I think I'm most concerned about his 
language, and playing wgll with other children. 
Diane: I agree. And his auditory abilities. I 
think we should structure some activities for 
James which will encourage him to use lan- 
guage more extensively. SocialiJ^ation will 
come at the same time. Both the twins love 
all the children. 

Lois: Claire, maybe you can involve James 
with the obstacle course and bead system, 
part of the cabinets along the wall. 
Diane: I'll help you set it up. 
Lois: The beads on the wire will give you a 
chance to do lots of things with him, CL'Jre. 
See if he'll be interested in changing beads 
from one cup to the next, and tell you what 
he's doing Then yotJ can ask him for a bead 
of a particular color. 

Diane. 0\ you can ask him to find a bead ol 
the same coloi as the bead on the wire. Oi ask 
him to do two thtngs-tn sequence, like pick up 
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Deiue dhoif, buift espetiuffy tor I on, entourages 
dvldrt'n to use both sides of their body u/ternittefy, 
\t flight. \\h,le rcsiinq or phiving in this swing made 
I us' tor her, liriunnj \ eyes straighten and her temper 
tantrums mede 



\\\\d fiori) the tup ciJul iIk'm send il tli)vvn 

I'fus And v\c tjn woik on his ciudil()r> dis- 
i. f I'Min.iiH tn in the sai^ic .ir^M 

/ Ut^i!, it I ifiH's oe'ls into ihji hulo uavvl 
sf\iccundc; lf}c uil^wK'l, ask hini logtioss who 
1^ ^^a^kiM;4 .ufoss ah.»\o hini b\ iho sonnd of 
lUv tonistcps Ific kids love lhal game Soc il 
fic! tan It'll it It's a chikl oi an adult h\ the 
-o'lnd m{ the t.x.iste-ps. and li ihoyVo bare- 
*'H;.|.'d or t] Nhocs on I hini;s hko thai 
P.'rh \'id u'inloKc a ail \Mth lafii^iiagc 
( ^'<i"f Inn s( j'vinds hkt.' t lin 
i>t >'n li 

/ //V/f N t» , sr]>.>A , j.'f) fiaMLik'd the spa<.r \ct\ , 
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< ^' ' l> I ; :!l !' U,is t ^tf.)k^.' of u^flfiis 
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Neen, \ was thinking perhaps we ought to 
have pathways, leading fiom the house to 
vaiious areas, fhat might he especialiy useful 
to )(jn. 

Lr)fs' 7 hat's a i9iai-velous idea, Neon! He really 
needs that kirul of structui ing right now. 
Cla/re You know I talked with I'ohn Strefl 
when he was last here, and he explained about 
\nn\ Msion Dr Stietl said lhat he sees al- 
iight with his light e>e, and he sees OK with 
ills left e\e. but that he can't conveige, bring 
them t(jgether to locUs He's either using one 
eve or the other all the tmie, hut not both at 
tfie same time 

/ o/s We're working on some m.iteiials light 
now to deal with that, Claire We want to ex- 
lend tfie sense ol convergence to all ol his 
.utiMiies 

(^/aifc vou notke that the bo\s didn't 

have theif liutks with them todav ' Irutks 
aie ifietf favorite tiling, hut the\ haverri asked 
to bii.To ihem the last lew tlavs . 
/hunt' I think ifu'V weie kind o! a budge be- 
tvverf. homo ind school lhal's piobabK a 
sii^n ilu'v'ie gelling more tomloiiable in the 



space. They're using most of the materials, 
although Jon can't quite make it on the 

climbers yet. He will, though. 

♦ ^ ♦ ♦ * 

The conversation continued, with Lois 
describing at length the interaction between 
Emma and Hardin in the small room, and the 
way Diane had handled 'Jon's approach to 
that play. "It's a very delicate thing, knowing 
when to intervene and When to let the kids 
work out something all by themselves. In this 
instance, Diane provided exactly the right 
touch to permit the play to continue, without 
in any sense dominating the situation.'-' 

Strategies for all the children were dis- 
cussed - games to play, materials .to use — in 
the continuing effort to adapt the learning 
process to the individual child's conception of 
himself and his surrounding^. 

It was nearly noon when the mothers left 
Ihe conference room to pick up their children 
from Pat. 

* ♦ * * * 

The noon luncheon meeting for the staff is 
informal but mtense. Often Lois, Diane and 
Jake are joined by Gwynelte Caruthers, the 
project director, and program consultants over 
food trays hurriedly brought from the cafe- 
teria. There's so much to say, and so little 
time. 

The conversation extends beyond the needs 
of a particular child. What' is working in the 
space? What changes need to be made? How 
is one particular mother handling emotional 
stress? 

There are no written objectives for the 
mothers, but each member of the staff is 
keenly aware of the particular needs of each 
parent. Conversations between staff and par- 
ents are exceptionally forthright and direct. 

'M don't care if she only comes here and 
observes," said Lois at one point, as the con- 
flicts of one particular mother were discussed. 
*'TI|if important thing is that she feels she's 
participating. She'll get into the classroom 
soon enough, and I just have a hunch she's 
going to prove to be marvelous working with 
all the kids." 

Nearly 1 p.m. The conversation came to an 
end, with too many things left unsaid. It 
would continue late into the day, and spill 
over.int# the weekend. It is a never-ending 
dialogue. 

But now it was time to set up for the after- 
noon groups. Different children, different 



mothers, different problepfis. But the process 

remained the s^me. 

t * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Late afternoon. The mothers have left after 
their meeting with the staff. Lois is having a 
quiet cup of coffee with Dr. Robert Adams, 
the program's consulting psychiatrist. 

She is troubled by Jon. There has to be a 
better way to deal with his unusual motor 
problems. Dr. Adams listens attentively, puff- 
ing on his pipe. **You've got to further ob- 
jectify and isolate your observations," he sug- 
gests. 

^ t ♦ * * * 
Diane has come to the Rho home' for din- 
ner. Not an unusual circumstance at all. The 
two women are absorbed in the pre-school 
program. 

In the conversation which followed, Lois 
again expressed her concerns about Jon. "It's 
so apparent now that John Streff's observa- 
tions about him were very accurate. Even in 
the way he handles the shakers during music - 
you get the feeling the two halves of his body 
are acting independently of one another." 
Diane agreed. 

**What we need," she said, **is something 
that will reinforce the inter-relationship be- 
tween right and left - eyes, arms, legs, what- 
ever. Remember, we did nearly the same 
thing with Brianna, in that sling, but Jon can't 
climb like she can." ■ 

"Maybe we can build on Jon's love of 
trucks," said Lois. **You kno.w,have Joy (en- 
vironmental design specialist) come up with 
something like a truck, maybe a platform 
with wheels on it, and we can work from that." 

Diane picked up on the idea immediately, 
and with growing excitement. "That's really 
good, Lois. Just think — if you had some- 
thing like that, and maybe a couple of ropes 
attached to the wall, coming to the truck — 
Jon could pull himself along by pulling on the 
ropes, probably alternating between his left 
and right arms. And he could pull that way 
sitting up, or lying down. It might really work 
for him!" 

And then, on to the special needs of other 
children. 

"One more cup of coffee, Diane?" A typical 
day in this pre-school program was coming to 
an end. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The program at work. And now a more de- 
tailed look at other program children. 
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Fine motor uctii'ities, group experiences, communications - 



£/// are among program goals. 



The mtssion of the pre-school program is 
summed up succiiiLlly in its descriptive 
lileralure 

"To promote eaily intervention of 
learning disahililies by the teacher joining 
toites wilh parents, so that both parent and 
leai^hcr beeome more diagnostic in their ap- 
proach lo ihe,, child." 

But how does ii happen^ Where do the 
children tome froni' Whal is the process? 

In Its first vear ( 1072-73), the program en- 
tolled s^n en lour-v ear-okis, Tvv(j had previous- 
i\ been placed tn piivate schools near Che- 
shire, iheir uiition and transportation paid for 
h\ local tunds Later both were found to have 
average inlcllectual potential, but as they en- 
teied the program, one was diagnosed ,as 
atilistic. the other .is retarded One other child, 
cerebral p,ilsied, came into the program late 
in the \ear upon the recommendation of the 
Newington Hospital lor (Inppled Children. 

I he lemaining four children, all demon- 



strating average or better intelligence in test- 
ing, exhibited predictors of later difficulties, 
such as hyperactivity, delayed language and/or 
physical problems in early infancy. They were 
known to members of the school psychology 
staff because ot work done with older sib- 
lings. 

In the program's second year, cor^epis 
changed and broadened. 

New children were sought for the program 
in a letter from the Board of Education to 
640 Cheshire parents. It noted that the pro- 
gram would have openings for three-year-old 
and four-year old children with normal intel- 
ligence "whose mothers could participate. We 
aie looking for children who are hyperactive; 
who were born prematurely; who had some 
kind of birth trauma; or show evidence of 
some language delay ..." 

About 100 parents responded to that let- 
ter, and the screening prcxcss began. 

As the procedure is handled now, mother 
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and child have an opportunity to come into 
the space and to meet the teaching staff. Con- 
currently, the school social worker obtains a 
social history and Mcs. Caruthers and ner as- 
sociates begin educational testing. 

Th« Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale is 
used in this initial step. "We arc looking for 
average potential in our program," Mrs. Caru- 
thers noted, "simply l^ccause retarded child- 
ren have to be approached in a(n entirely dif- 
ferent way. Perhaps the strongest program 
candidates of all are those children with no 
speech at the age of three." 

The end result of that process was a pro- 
gram enrollment, in the 1973-74 school year, 
of seven four-year-olds and 13 three-year- 
olds. Their disabilities included speech, medi- 
cal, and emotional {problems, premature birth, 
hyperactivity, multiple handicaps, birth trau- 
ma, and hearing deficits. 

In the 1974-75 school year, total enroll- 
ment was expanded to 26 children, with the 
nature of the disabilities remaining about the 
same. > 

Once a child is acipepted into the program, 
an intensive and cori^nuing effort is made to 
determine exactly *wnere he is — develop.- 
mentally, in his gross and fine motor abilities, 
in his socialization and communication pat- 
terns.* The Gesell Developmental Tesf, the 
Sjanford-Binet, parent questionnaires. Teach- 
er Inventory — all are important in the evalu- 
ative process. Keen and constant observation, 
by teacher, parent, psychologist and consul- 
tants, is the most important tool of all. 

There is no better way to understand the- 
program's approach to these special children 
than to understand the children themselves. 

Vye met Ricky earlier in this booklet: the 
shy little 2/2-year-old with lagging speech and 
poor motor abilities — the oldest child of two 
deeply concerned parents. 

Ricky's problems were, indeed, severe. In 
his first weeks in the program, he would ap- 
proach no one, and answer few. Mostly, he 
would just shake his head in response to a 
remark or question. Ricky had reached that 
frustrating point where he was convinced he 
could not be understood- 

Mrs. Rho, the head teacher, remembers 
Ricky in those early days this way: "He 
talked very rarely in school although we knew 
he had language because he spoke at home. He 
moved very slowly about the space, and 



watched a lot, sitting for long period^ of fimc, 
observing other children. We felt he was moti- 
vated to enter into play, but wasn't able to do 
so because he was so awkward. His motor abili- 
ties were so poor." 

Where to begin with a child like Ricky, a 
bright child who simply isn't functioning? 

Early on, Ricky was assessed by John 
Streff, the visual/perception consultant, and a 
lazy eye condition was discovered. Glasses 
helped -minimally. r 

The progr^im team observed Ricky by the 
hour, day after day, sharing insights, planning 
strategies. 

As is so often the case, the first emphasis 
was in helping Ricky develop his large motor- 
abilities. 

"Even at three, we are dealing most often 
with c-hildren who lack self-confidence, who 
are well on the road to developing damaging 
self-images," said Mrs. Rh6. "The process is 
as simple as it is tragic: a child has a problem, 
medically based, emotionally based, whatever, 
which makes learning in 'accepted' ways dif- 
ficult for him. He senses early in the game that 
he's not performing at an expected level; he 
learns th'e meaning of frustration, of repeated 
failure. Stemming, then, from his problem — 
which in itself may be relatively minor — 
comes.what is often the most damaging effect 
of all, a fear of trying." 

A small trampoline — part of a climber once 
designed for an autistic child — was intro- 
duced into the space just for Ricky. It proved 
to offer the beginning of meaningful growth, 
for Ricky, awkward as he was, liked to jump. 
After a period of intense involverhent with 
trampoline — used most often with mo- 
ther standing by — Ricky began to use a se- 
ries of modular units in his play, and to move 
on to a few other selected materials. 

Teachers and mother soon shared the view 
that Ricky cognitively was way ahead of his 
motor ability. He could solve all kinds of 
complicated problems, and began construct- 
ing intricate bridges and obstacle courses. By 
year's end, he was even beginning to get in- 
volved with the other children. 

The heart of Ricky's problem was that his 
mind was capable of handling nearly any task, 
but his body was reluctant to respond to his 
commands. What better definition of frustra- 
tion? 

And then there's the matter of Ricky's 
speech. Again prolonged observation proved 
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I From this vantage point, irva can explore the ceiling 
and get a different perspective on the activity below. 

Its value - and the enlarged adenoids first 
discovered by a doctor several years before 
were in fact largejy responsible for the prob- 
lem. '*Ricky, v^e foundj because of his en- 
lar'gcd adenoids v^as having trouble breathing; 
And he v^as not getting his tongue in and up 
when speaking because he liad to keep his ' 
mouth open to breathe. That's what affected'^ 
the clarity of his speech," said Mrs. Rho. ' 
. Ricky's mother, Mary Lou, is with him in 
the classroom, of course, for each of the four 
days he is there each week. Classes last for two 
hours. 

But her responsibilities as teacher-aide-mo- 
ther do rjot end when she bundles Ricky up 
for the ride home. 

Like all mothers, she meets regularly with 
the staff for extensive, in-depth discussions 
about her child and aii the children m Ricky's 
class. She is expected to keep fairly extensive 
observation records on Ricky's progress in at- 
taining all of the objectives which h^ve been 
set tor him - and she is, of course, a central 
voice in helping develop those objectives. 

Half way through his second year in the 
program, Ricky is a changed boy. His speech 
has come along very well, his motor skills are 
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developing, and his growing self-confidence is 
apparent. 

While he remains in the program new ob- 
jectives will be written for Ricky about every 
two weeks — objectives which may be formu- 
lated of^1y after hours 6i discussion between 
mother, teachers, school psychologist, and 
consultants. 

The objectives written for Ricky in mid- 
November of his second year give insight into 
the program process. They read in part: 
General Goal — Self confidence. 
Observation - In the past, we have ob- 
served Ricky's obvious interest in the play 
going on around him, but wc haven't had 
much success in acknowledging his interest 
by offering him a place in the play. Instead, 
Ricky chose to wait days for the activity to 
become available for his use. By saving a 
special set of materials for his use, we have 
seen him use, enjoy, and appropriately pro- 
tect and share what he is working on (large 
blocks). He followed this the next day by" 
being invited back to the bjocks by another 
child and enthusiastically becoming in- 
volved. 

Specific Objective - For Ricky to tell an . 




Dad helped Brandon build this maze to contain the 
guinea pig. 
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adult at the beginning of an activity period 
what he chooses to do . . . and move to it. 

Planned Activity and Strategies - The 
choices made available to Ricky should in- 
clude. 

1 ) An activity reserved just for his use or 
climbing equipment v^ith Daniel. 

2) An activity he especially enjoys and 
has the coofidence to maintain control of 
(large blocks, unit blocks)* 

3) Other materials not then being used. 

4) Activi^^ies already underv^ay v^ith oth- 
er children. The range of choices available 
to him must be broad in order that Ricky 
v^ill get to do what he telts us he want^ to 
do. The expectation is that he will not al- 
ways choose the special things saved for 
him but will return to the play hp has en- 
luycd in the past which is now being used 
by other childrerT 

A week later, an evaluation was prepared: 

I 1/21 ~ Gave Ricky a list of things he 
could choose, including large, blocks and 
climbing equipment. Chose large blocks. 
Worked with father, building a house with 
. alleyway around it. He spoke up right away, 
naming what he wanted to do. Later when 
he needed more planks he^wasn't so verbal. 

11/22 " Entered very quietly. When I 
gave him his choices, he chose instead to 
say, "I want to climb up there,** pointing 
to the lower. On fringe of firefighter play 
rest of the morning. Refused Carol's invita- 
tion to join Bobby and Daniel. 
And so it goes, day after day. A process of 
keen observation, of careful diagnosis, of con- 
tinuing evaluation. For Ricky, and for all of 
his classmates. 

In the f<ill of 1975, Ricky will enter a nor- 
mal kindergarten, where he is expected to find 
htsown place, and to function well within the 
group. 
UKl \\\ \ 

WeVe met Brianna. too - the strabismic 
child wtlh temper tantrums. In many ways, 
she IS a classic example of the program pro- 
cess at work, although at the time this book- 
let was prepared she had been exposed to its 
influence for only four months. 

Not aiypically, Brianna's mother, Linda, 
turned to the program in a state she describes 
vis itotal frustration.'* Brianna's violent and 
frequent temper t4ntrums were dismissed 
bv' the family doctor as a passing thing which 
she would soon outgrow. The strabismis, not 



present at birth, was being treated with no ap- 
parent success. 

The same process of detailed observation 
of Brianna in the classroom soon revealed 
that she had profound problems in dealing 
with time and space. She exhibited an 'inabili- 
ty to determine' where she was in relation to 
where she wanted to go, and had no sense of 
how long it mg\}i t^ke her to get there. Her 
diagnosed tunnel vision was affectirig her per- 
ceptions about everything. 

During One visit. Dr. Streff observed that 
Brianna's eyes straightened when she was on 
the trampoMne (further details on pagy 45). 

Within a day of that observation, Joy 
Wulke's talented hands had fashioned a tri- 
angular macramae climber for Brianna which 
stretched frpm wall to wall. And she took to 
it immediately, for despite her visual prob- 
lems, she's an exceptionally ^gile child. 
- Up the climber she went, and happify snug- 
gled in the hammock, which tended to keep 
her shoulders back and her arms up. 

It was a successful experience for Brianna 
in many ways. Of foremost importance,'her 
eyes straightened noticeably while she was in 
the hammock, and she was able to focus on 
objects out of the nearby window. And she 
was happy in the device, playing a series of 
games introduced by mother ar\d teacher. 
There were no tantrums in this setting. 

There is much yet to be accomplished with 
Brianna. She has little vision in her left eye, 
and is often unaware of activities to her left. 
An obstacle course — which has again touched 
a responsive chord in the child — has been set 
up along the wall, with a bead track on the 
left side, which she touches as she walks along. 
Brianna , would, naturally, prefer to approach 
this track from the right; but with encourage- 
ment, she'll move the beads along from her 
problem side. 

The team continues to define objectives 
for Brianna, and to devise activities to meet 
these goals. She needs to be more aware of 
herself in space, all agree, and to modulate 
her pace when moving. She must come to 
understand alternatives, and to be more flexi- 
ble in her thinking. Work needs to be done on 
her time perception. 

For each of these objectives, and more, a 
specific activity is designed, and specific ma- 
terials are brought into use. As Brianna begins 
to experience success in such play, her temper 
tantrums are receding. 
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Left, stf'eer table and special lighting creates 
ideal settmc^ tor fine motor activities lop left, 
snack iime is importunt tot lanqiuiqc develop- 
ment. Above, motot \Av/As, soi lali/ation, co- 
operation, unusual malenals all t ome togetbe 
in Hardin and Ljtrie\ exuberant play. Below, 
swimming is another confidence-builder. 
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Carrie, at five in her second year in the pro- 
gram, \s representative of the children with 
medicaify based problems. 

At V/i, she had extensive surgery for the 
removal ot a cancerous tumor. The effects of 
chemotherapy lasted tor a subslantral period 
of time. 

At 3, when Carrie entered the program, she 
was exhibiting a great deal of infatitile behav- 
ior, and her motor abilities were at the 18- 
month level or lower. Her single word to the 
age of four was *'Mommy.'' 

Again, mother and staff began to design a 
series of success experiences for Carrie 'to help 
repair the effects of her physical traumfe. And 
again, the emphasis was on developing her 
large motor abilitfes. **As we see* success .in 
this area," said Mrs. Rho, *'we concurrently 
can encourage language development, as well 
as socialization and communication skills. No 
one aspect of development is undertaken in 
isolation; it's a question of where we place the 
emphasis at a particular time.*** 

But the simplest plans must still be imple- 
mented with care and sensitivity. Carrie has a 
nine-year-old sister who is a skilled gymnast, 
so she was immediately attracted to the foam 
climber. Once on top, she proceeded to do a 
somersault - and landed on her head. 

In the second year, language began to come 
for Carrie and her motor skills improved dra- 
n^ttically. The emphasis shifted to socializa- 
tion, and to helping her develop spontaneous 
speech. 

In the fall of 1975, Carrie is expected to 
enttjr a normal kindergarten with no serious 
problems integrating into that setting. 

Where might Carrie be today, without the 
benefits of the pre-school program? She'd be 
in kindergarten, her mother, Kathleen believer, 
'^hiding in a corner, with something over her 
head. She'd be lost completely." 

Teachers in the pre-school program are 
quick to comment that Sheila, Teddy's mo- 
ther. IS a gifted teacher. Teddy joined the pro- 
gram late in its first year, and now, two years 
later, Sheila has joined the staff as an aide. 

She's also an articulate spokesman for the 
process, and no one can describe her experi- 
ences with Teddy in the program better than 
she 

"Teddy wa» under the care of the Newing- 



to\Children% Hospital from the time he was 
18 Kionths old. To that point, I had spent 
exaci^tfy 1 8 months trying to get answers from 
peopTd about his slow development — without 
success. At Newington, Teddy was started on 
' speech therapy, becausc-^be was wel4"bc}ovr- 
normal level. He bad no words, not even a 
gurgle a$ a baby. He was thoroughly checked 
by a neurologist, but the cerebral palsy wasn*t 
picked up at that time. Finally, when he wars 
three, it was discovered. 

**At that point, .things kind of crashed in 
around me. In oi^e sense I was happy with 
the discovery, because I finally had a label for 
Teddy's problem. On the other hand, I was 
absolutely floored at the thought .of caring 
for a CP child. But of course Ixame to realize 
that the label didn't make Teddy any different, 
he was still Teddy. 

"Even in going to Newington, I had many 
concerns, and felt there was more I could be 
doing for Teddy. Socialization was a big con- 
cern, for he had no one to play with except 
his sister. Newington was pressing me to get 
him into a nursery school. I called them all, 
and I felt I had to say that Teddy was a cere- 
bral palsied child. And when I did, I would get 
the standard answer: 'W^^ll, we'll put you on a 
waiting list.' They obviously felt they couldn't 
handle him, and they never called back. Then 
Newington referred me to this program. 

*Teddy ^ad a variety of problems - gross 
motor, fine motor, speech, language. He 
wouldn't talk to anyone, except me and his 
sister. His speech was garbled, so he finally 
gave up. ' 

"He was in this program tiiree months in 
tbat firit year, and in that period of time I 
was able to single out areas Teddy needed 
help in, through a close interaction with the 
staff. With the information I got from staff 
meetings, I could go into the room and know 
where to tQxo in with Teddy. I gave him a cer- 
tain amount of time at the tilings he was best 
at, such as block-building and playing with 
small -^ars. He was always working close to 
the floor at that time. He was building up 
confidence in himself, so that when we moved 
into other areas that were more difficult for 
him, he was able to enter calmly, and be able 
to accomplish something. 

"I feel the mothers are the most important 
part of this program. The staff made me feel I 
was so capable, and so important in my son's 
life. As a r<^sult, I was able to gain confidence, 
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linanna enquqes in plav at home with Mrs, RhOy above, 

wfH^Mt-~iMtrv -makes rjotes. Riqht, children often gain 

a sense ot sei unty in small spaces. Below left, /on 
lends t(t trap the hall with his arms rather than iatch 
It With his tinqets, Ruffit, high in a climber, Brianna's 
evvs straighten as her weiql)t shifts backwards.^ 
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and make sonu' vorv good, meaningful dcci- 
sions about Foddv s litc. 

''One example concerns his visual problem. 
Feddv had been gc^ing lo a leading opihamolo- 
gist, and I relied completely on his judgment. 
He said Xeddy should not have glasses until he 
was ready to read oi write. Finally - largely 
because of the lo/itidence I had gotten in this 
program I sought another opinion. And 
the doctor I talked with, after one look at 
Iedd>, couldn't believe ^his child had never 
• had a prescription for glasses. 

"I told the dottor I didn't 'believe Teddy 
would keep them On - he doesn't like to have 
anything attached to his body. And the doctor 
replied, if they work for him, he'll keep'them 
on. Now, the first<^hing ho does in the morning 
IS put on his glasses, and he never touches 
Ihem until bedtime. i 

"Teddv's whole world changed the day he 
Uot glasses. As soon as he put them on, he 
looked out the window and said, 'There goes 
a red truck!* He Wouldn't have done that be- 
fore. And he goi up fiom his chair, walked 
acroijs the room and waiked light out the 
vioor. That mav not sound like much, but be- 
fore he would have hesTtated in approaching 
the door, opened it, and kind of shuffled his 
feet to feel his way. Now he just struts down 
•the street. 

*'Tedd\ is in kindergarten now, with an 
aide, and doing very well. The first day of 
school, he walked into the room and said 'Hi!' 
He talked to everyone. It was fantastic. He 
knows there are some things he's saying which 
people can't quite understand, but he won't 
give up until he gets his idea across. And he's 
jUSt not afraid of anything. His kindergarten 
teacher told me Teddy has one of the most 
.sophisticated senses of humor she's ever seen 
. in a child of his age. To me, that's confidence. 

''Without this program, I'm quite sure Ted- 
dy would have gone to school at the Newing- 
ton Hospital for Crippled Children. 'Going 
from a protective home environment into a 
normal kmdergarten class would have" been 
traumaiic for him. This program provided the 
bridge he had to have." 

And -then, of course, there are all the other 
, children . . Brett, a bright child with little 
language at^tour . . . Beth, with poor motor 
abilnies and ^low speech . . . Bobby, a classi- 
, cally hyperactive child . . Michael, with 
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The pre-school program says in a direct way that 
gaining important leai^i/ig skills can be fun. 



multiple problems, now functioning in Ijinder- 
gart'Cn without an aide^ . . . Mike's brother 
Jonathan, disoriented in large space and trou- 
bled in sorting information . . . and all the rest. 

For each, the prpcess i§ the same: total in^ , ' 
volvement by the parent (nearly always the' 
mother), total commitment J:JV the staff. Con- 
stant observation by all members of thfi^team, 
searching for the' child's unusual Iwnmg'* * 
style. And the design of materials and activi- 
ties which take advantage of those percCTved 
strengths and which gently- nudge the child 
into success tasks in his problem areas. The 
on-going definition of g^als, objectives arjd , ' 
strategies to lead the' child toward his full ^ 
learning potential. ^ 

Never is the child asked to "adjust to a fixed 
program. Rather, the program is constantly 
adjusting to the needs of the child. In no sen5e 
do parent or teachers consider this a ''fix-up" 
program designed to identify and ejiminatea 
learning handicap. It is, rather, an effort to 
gear the learning experience to a child's 
unique learning styte, arid to help him com- 
pensate for defiencies 'whicfiinhibit his ability 
to function well. 




And this/* said Sheila, "is the kind of pro- 
gram mothers would fight for/* 

It so happens that is not mere supposi- 
% , tion, but a statement of fact. 

In its first year, the pre-school project 
was wholly supported by Title HI funds. But 
as a test of merit, Title III funding requires 
that a Jocal community assume one-third of a 
project's cost in its second year; two-thirds of 
the cost in the third year, and all of the ex- 
penses thereafter. 

Thus* as it was formulating itsJ972-73 
budget, the CheshTre School Board was for' the 
first time faced with the necessity for putting 
local funds into the innovative program. The 
Board had consistently expressed interest in 
and support for the pre-school effort - but 
like School Boards everywhere, it was under 
cno^mous presaire to hold the line on'^spend- 
ing, if not, indeed, to cut back significantly 
wherever possible. Was this expensive, creative, 
innovative approach to learning for very young 
children an educational necessity? Not an easy 
question to defend before bpleaguered tax- 
payers. 

Pre-school parents sensed that their pro- 
gram might be in jeopardy, and the response 
was immediate and compelling. Board mem- 
bers \vere, in effect, petitioned to meet the 
pai;entson their>home turf ~ in the pre-school 
setting Itself. ^'-^ 

One School Boar^ member latei called this 
give-and-take session witt the parents "one of 
the most useful, infofnlEitive-and meaningful 
education meetings r\>e ev*erVttended." 

The financial comniitment from the Board 
was soon forthcoming, and Board support has 
remained strong since. 

So the parents have. emerged as the sirong^- 
est, most articulate spokesmen for the educJ- 
lional value of the program in which they are 
so intimately mvolved... 

Such forays into the financial/political in- 
tricacies of public education are not, in the 
parents* \iew, where the action'really is. The 
action IS in the classioom^, working with the 
children 

The support of the consultants is important. 
The guidance of the professional staff impera- 
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Under /oy Wulke's expert tutelage, mothers In a 
workshop learn to tle<fye. Ms, Wuike is at center. 



tive. But it is the mothers who make the pro- 
gram work. 

And, as their children are approached as 
unique indiyiduals, so, too, are the mothers. 
Some prove in a remarkably short time to be 
.natural, gifted teachers, with a great capacity 
to give to many children. Others require 
months to learn the art of objective assess- 
rpent. > 

\ IHl \A\ r OF IIMI 

The pr(^-school program was called by one 
evaiuator "a gift of time** for u\* children, a 
period in their lives when a learnirig experience 
was adjusted to their needs, and they were? not 
expected to meet the challenges of a more 
structured order. 

To a very large extent, it is the mothers 
who come bearing this gift. 
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There is, first, the orientation period. One 
or more teachers visit mother and child in the 
home, perhaps several limes. Slowly, «il the 
beginning of the year, mothers and children * 
are phased into the classroom setting. 

In evening meetings, in workshops, in one- 
on-one discussions with the staff, in meetings 
with the consultants, in frequent review of the 

^ objectives for the children and the formulation 
of new objectives, in the making of new ma- 
terials, in countless hours spent> observing 

, their child and all the children, the mothers* 
became fully capable of engaging in a diag- 
nostic/prescriptive role. They come to know 
the full range, of materials available ior their 
use, and the value of each. They understand 
and speak knowingly about the use of space, 
color and light. 

In sum, they collectively make an important ^ ' 
contribution to the discovery process which 
IS at the heart of the pre-school program — 
each in her own way, at her own pace, within 
her own unique abilities. 

It is a people-changing program. That fact 
;s is true of consultants as it is of parents, of 
' teachers and of the children 4ht^mselyes. 

"It would be difficult to imagine a more de- 
egoti/ing process," one perceptive mother 
commented. **The frankness and caador of 
our discussions, mother-to-mother, mother-to- 
siaff, staff-to-consultants, and on and on, has 
to be experienced to be believed. 

*'lt has never been written into a grant pro- 
posal, and iX's not included in any of our de- 
scriptive literature, but through a natural pro- 
cess we've all come to understand the absolute 
necessity for complete, total honesty in our 
dealings with one another. This honesty under- 
lies all of our perceptions about our children, 
and affects our ability to deal with them 
creatively and constructively. It is crucial in 
our constant attempts to assess the strengths 
and weaknesses of what we are doing, of our- 
selves as people, parents, teachers, of our pro- 
gram and of our children. It is a process I 
would recommend to anyone. 

"It IS often difficult for a mother to sort 
out her emotions from her ability to make ob- 
jective, assessments. But It is critically impor- 
tant that she learn to do so, if her child is to 
reali/e his full learning potential.** 

The mother is a central figure in the pro- 



Lois Rho meets daily with the mothers. 

gram. But so is the fathi?r, in a le>s-obvious 
way. 

Some fathers are able to occasionally steal 
time from busy occupation to come into the 
classroom itself, and work with .their children 
much as do their wives. 

But their niost important contribution 
comes in two other ways: 

First, fathers are an important part of 
general program orientation. Virtually all are 
on hand for evening meetings, and they bene- 
fit from information programs arranged by 
the consultants. 

Their most essential role, however, is in the 
home, where Jt is critical that the essence of 
the pre-school'program be continued. Fathers 
have on many occasions designed activities for 
their children, and made modifications in the 
home environment, which are compatible with 
the in-school effort. 

Only complete understanding of the pro- 
^gram's goals, as they relate to their child, 
makes such adjustments possible. And the 
mothers, the staff and the fathers themselves 
work hard to instill this understanding in the 
home setting. 

The influence of the mothers ripples out 
through the school system and into the com- 
munity. 

They were, for example, largely responsible 
for establishing the Drop-In Center which the 
staff is conducting during the 1974-75 schoof 
year. 

Sensing that many other Cheshire parents 
^ could benefit from expert counsel, mothers 
urged Mrs. Rho and her teachers to find a way 
to reach out to them. The Friday morning 
Drop-in Center resulte'd. 

And the mothers* perception proved to be 
right. Scores of mothers, young children'-in^ 
hand, come by to talk about reasonable expec- 
tations for the young child, discipline, lan- 
guage problems and do/ens of other concerns. 
They are welcome to return as often as it's 
_ helpful, to obtain literature, advice or simply 
friendly reassurance from a knowledgeable 



voice. 
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One of the preschool rooms as it might be arranged early in the school year. Center right is 
the obsenatinn room, provided \^ith one-way mirrors. Lower right is a storage area with easy 
access. As year progresses, so does the complexity of the space. 
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IT'S SO DARK!" 
That's the initial comment heard most 
frequently by members of the pre-school 
staff from the numerous visitors who 
come to observe their program. 
And indeed, light is subdued and directed 
in the two classrooms which house the pro- 
gram. 

,But as one's eyes adjust to the low light 
level, (jther striking differences between this 
physical space and the typical kindergarten 
classroom or nursery school come into sharp 
focus, as well. 

Large, low tables set off different parts of 
the room. Colorful, comfortable-looking cush- 
ions are scattered about. An abundance of 
materials encourage youngsters to paint, 
tlimb, swing, ihrow. play in water, strmg 
small beads, and much more. 

After careful, perhaps lengthy observation, 
a sense of order and purpose begins to emerge. 
And It becomes apparent that an enormous 
amount of thought ^and work has gone into 
creating this special place for children. 

A ma)or contribution in designing this space 
has romc out of the mind and creative ener- 
gies of Felix Drury, the program's architec- 
tural consultant. But one would be quick to 
add that every other consultant, every pro- 
gram paient, every teacher has also played dn 
important part in developing the space as it 
exists today. 

Mr Drury expresses the rationale for change 
in a provocative way : 

"Ye,s, we do in fact find ourselves in oppo- 
sition to many of the standard attitudes to- 
ward school architecture. 

*'Pur goal IS simply to create an environ- 
ment in which this program can function. 
And the environment that we need isn't a 
genuine concern in the construction of a 
tvpital school building, or in the operation of 
a program Avithin that building. 

"All of-us generally consider a school build- 
ing as largcK the product of a certain profes- 
sional's thinking as that thinking may^be 
modified bv budgetary, .administrative and 
other tontcrns. The building is made to stand 
in Its treated form through time, and the com- 
munitv senses an obligation to preserve it in 
.IS pristine a condition as possible Indeed, in 
many wavs a school is really a monument to a ' 
coinmunilv, and a community's monument 
to Itself. And of course it represents a si/able 



investment. 

**The end result is that a schoof is not often 
designed for growing. It is conceived in the 
isolated mind of an architect who most often 
doesn't live in the community which will use 
the school, it is not subject to very serious 
modification, and in its construction it simply 
doesn't encourage modification. 

'*My concern is not with modifying part of 
a building over a period of years, but changing 
parts of the building so they will grow with a 
child from September through June. 

'*When a first grader enters a school in 
September, he is a very different person than 
when he leaves that school in June. So his en- 
vironmental needs as well as his educational 
needs are going to be different. And yet the 
typical first grade room remains pretty much 
th,e same through the year, while the child 
changes within it." 

But change should be thoughtfully con- 
trolled, offers Dr. Streff, as he joins the con- 
versation. "Certain strong, basic aspects of the 
!^ool ought to remain the same, to serve as 
reference points for change. But many of the 
things which relate to these reference points 
ought to be changed, and be adaptable. Ideal- 
ly, a child should initially enter a relatively 
simple environment, and that environment 
should increase in complexity, slightly in ad- 
vance of the child's capacity to understand it, 
so that he will grow in it." 

A substantial part of the problem, Mr. Dru- 
ry feels, results from the general conception of 
architecture as an art form. The equation 
goes something like thisiithe more money you 
have to spend, the better architecture (i.e., 
art) you'll get. 

Mr. Drury disagrees. '*l claim architecture 
isn't an art form at all, but only another arm 
of the physical environment. Nature provides 
one environment. Man, in the things he builds, 
provides another. And, from the moment of 
first consciousness, we're all involved in the 
life-long process of relating to what's out 
there. Architecture is simply part of the world 
that's out there. What we're trying to do in 
this program is understand and develop an 
'out there' that children can relate to — and in 
this case, we're talking about children who 
are having difficulty getting to the 'out 
there.' " 

And, John Streff points out, "out there" is 
also other people and the physical environ- 
ment creates the backJrop against which all 
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Flexibility in arranging the physical space is a hallmark of the preschool program: Such items 
as the Temple, the stairs by the window, and the box arrangements prove invaluable in helping 
a child develop spatial orientation. Room is sometimes completely re-arranged to better serve 
the needs of a single child. The central idea is to provide for each child, whatever the nature 
of his problem, an environment which is comfortable, and which invites individual expression 
through play. 
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mtcr-pcrsonal relationships go on. 

Ultimately, then, this carefully constructed 
environment in the pXschool program simply 
seeks to move a child^k^ig a road he finds 
difficult to travel. In doing so, it veers off 
dramatically from established principles m 
classroom design. 

Many agree that the child with learning 
problems most often wants to work only in 
the areas of his strengths - a fact which may 
lead him into a tiny corner of existence, cut- 
tinghim off from the skills and abilities which 
could enrich every aspect of his life. 

The pre-school environ^ment does, in fact, 
entic<^, cajole - and sometimes even gently 
push - the child to function in ways he finds 
difficult to do. At the same time, it strives to 
remove from his environment those activities 
which would make it easy for him to again 
withdraw into a limiting corner of existence. 

Both addmg and subtracting from an indi- 
vidual child's environment must be done with 
great awareness and sensitivity. Such manipu- 
lation, successfully done, represents one cen- 
tral theme in the pre-school program. 

Those closest to the effort' agree that for the 
child to become functional, he needs a basic 
sense of being in balance with himself in his 
environment - so that" he can begin to look 
outward, with decreasing concern for his 
internal cjjscomfiture. That means, said the 
project director, Mrs. Caruthers, that ''there 
ought to be enough variety in a place like this 
so that a child, coming in to it, can immediately 
see a place where he can feel attest and be 
somewhat comfortable. And that place, wher- 
ever it is, ought to be connected in a variety 
of ways - some very direct, some quite subtle 
- to all of those other areas where the child 
isn't operating very well.*' 

The child who needs a soft, slightly raised 
place to feel comfortable will, then, easily 
discover it. He can get on it, and observe 
while the life of the class goes on around him. 
He may, of his own volition, be drawn into 
other activities. Or the teacher or his mother 
may encourage him to leave his comfortable 
place, however briefly, to venture into more 
difficult areas. But if pressures build, he can 
quickly and safely retreat to his special place, 
and restore the balance so essential to mean- 
ingful learning. 

IN THf BLdlWINd 
In the beginning, the space was empty. 




Four walls, a floor, a ceiling. 

A second empty room was added in the 
second year, when the program was expanded 
to include three-year-olds. 

And, well before the first thild arrived, the 
meetings began, sitting on the floor in the 
empty room. Most often, the gathering in- 
cluded the consultants, Felix Drury and john 
'Streff, the program teachers, Loi$ Rho and 
Diane Gamble, the project director, and school 
psychologist, Gwynette Caruthers. And a 
handful of the Yale architectural Students 
who had already made an impact on several 
schools in the Cheshire system. Of those stu- 
dents, John (Jake) Foley was to become the 
program's special tutor «tnd audiovisual spe- 
cialist in the second year, and Joy Wuike its 
educational materials specialist. 

The conversations were far ranging, as this 
group, time and again, probed and pondered 
the special needs of special children. 

There was quick agreement on the need to 
observe the children in a non-distracting way. 
An observation room, large^enough for a half- 
dozen people/and with a large one-way mir- 
ror, was built. The mirror came as a gift from 
the parents of a learning disabled child 'n the 
elementary school. In the second year, a 
closed-circuit TV and videotape system was 
added to permit simultaneous observation in 
both the three-year-old and four-year-old 
rooms. 

As the conversations continued, a series of 
meaningful decisions were made and imple- 
mentation of these ideas began. Among the 
most important: 

LIGHTING 

What is the response of the organism to 
light? It's pretty basic, says John Streff! ' 
Plantsgrow toward it, babies turn to it. It nur- 
tures every living thing. ■ 

It is, then, a powerful force, and a force 
which should be understood and respected as 
it affects a child's ability to learn. 

The lighting most often found both in our 
supermarkets and in our schools is of the 
fluorescent type, with properties which may 
seriously inhibit learning. 

Fluorescent lighting is, first of all, a broken 
spectrum - a series of disconnected color 
ranges, difficult for the eye to handle. And its 
general color range is significantly harsher 
than other forms of light. 

It's also an oscillating light, going on and 
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Toward year's erjd, the preschool environment has become more complex to both interest and 
challenge the children. While the space initially tended to utilize the center of the room for 
large motor activities, this arrangement is more integrated. Lighting is more focussed, and sev- 
eral new materials appear, including a cone climber, foam cylinder and trampoline climber. 
Photo on page 44 shows this arrangement from a low angle. Despite obvious changes and in- 
creasing complexity of spacf, important constants remain to enhance the sense of security and 
stability for the children in the room. 
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off with great rapidity, so that for some peo- 
ple, all movement under fluorescent lighting 
is stroboscopic. 

The result is that fluorescent lighting makes 
concentration difficult - a fact that may not 
concern owners of supermarkets, but which 
poses problems for children in school. 

In the average classroom, the attempt is 
made to distribute the same quality of (fluo- 
rescent) light, of the same intensity^, over\the 
entire room. And that room is a whole w(^^rld 
to the children in it, for a large part of e4ch 
day and a big part of each year. Said Dr. Straff, 
"It's as though we are saying, starting tomor- 
row, that our sky will be fluorescent lit, from 
horizon to horizon, uniformly, so there will 
be no direction of light. All shadows will 6e 
eliminated. Which simply ignores the; fact thali, 
we can only see things well if one side is dark-eri 
than the other.'' \ 

In the pre-school space, light has been used \ 
to create light-shadow walls around the room. \ 
Emphasis has been created on areas of interest \ 
through the careful placing of lights. And 
lighting has been brought down to the task a.t 
hand. 

*'A teacher asks a child to put rings on a 
peg,'* said Dr. Streff. "He may be looking at 
the task with eyes that don't work that well 
anyway. The bright light source which attracts 
his attention is way above him. In simple ways • 
such as this, weVe making his problem much 
more difficult than it need be 

*'ln the program, weVe just brought the/^ 
light down to where the action is, and let the 
areas around the action go darker. That tends 
to screen out visual distractions." 

Head Teacher Lois Rho has observed the ef- 
fect of lighting on children many times. "Sub- 
dued, controlled lighting has a noticeably 
quieting effect on all children," she has no- 
ticed. "It js a marvelous tool in dealing with 
the hyperactive child, who is constantly faced 
with the problem of screening out peripheral 
information. Buf controlling light is as useful 
with all children in establishing the tempo of 
activity m the room." 

All agree there's much more to be done in 
using light to its optimum effect in the pro- 
gram. "When children are working with three- 
dimensional items, it's important that the 
light, model the object to enhance its three- 
dimensionality," said Mrs. Rho. "In like man- 
ner, when they're working with flat objects, 
such as paper and pencils, flatter lighting is 



more appropriate. WeVe constar^tly seeking 
ways to gain greater control over our use of 
light." 

COLOR 

Assume your eyes are OK. If you have a 
friend who's an optometrist, here's a simple 
test which will tell you something about the 
spatial qualities of color. 

Placeman 8/2 x 11-inch sheet of white paper 
on a wall, with a six-inch blue border around 
it. Stand 20 feet from the paper, and then 
nr^easure the focus of your eyes from the white 
of the paper to the blue of the border (that's 
where you'll need your optometrist friend). 
The difference will be enormous — something 
like 15 feet. 

Eyes in good working order — and braios 
sorting information quickly and accurately - 
make those kinds of accomodations constant- 
ly, with no conscious effort. But color can 
create serious difficulties for the child with 
problem eyes or imperfect perceptions. 

While colors have spatial values, they have 
emotional qualities as well — which w^e ex- 
press m the descriptive words of "warm" and 
"cool." Any child (as well as any adtrit) will 
react to the emotional impact of color. And 
the emotionally disturbed cKild (whose emo- 
tional problem may be linked directly to his 
visi ol perception problem) can be expected to 
react, as well. 

Interestingly enou'jh, the troubled child 
may react to any such stimulus — light or 
color — in exactly the opposite manner ex- 
pected. In so doing, he reveals a great deal 
about the nature of his problem — and under- 
scores the cardinal rule that a program de-* 
signed to meet his special needs must be total- 
ly individixpilized. 

Color, thpn, has b^jgn introduced into the 
pre-school setting with great care. Many of 
the large, permanent structures are of natural 
wood — a neutral color.' And wood offers a 
child a second option, beyond the natural 
tone: the interesting pattern of grain. 

Active, intense colors (the "warm" ones) 
are used sparingly, and only to accomplish 
the end of introducing action^. Rather, the em- 
phasis has been on providing the child with 
an essentially neutral background, and inviting 
him to introduce his own colors into it— to 
make his own mark on his environment. 
^^ RANNY IN 1ML CI ASSROOM 

Send a child into a backyard with an apple 
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Photograph shows one of the rooms arranged in a manner similar to the third drawing in the series. 



Ifi'c in It and waitfi him foi 10 minutes. Of 
LDiitsc Ik* will allempl to climb the tree. The 
ilcMfL' to attain height is cvpected of our 
chilJicn out-ot 'doors. 

But uh\ not indoors^ What educational 
valuo," if am, is atfiieved b\ the voung thild 
ifii'jugfi liimhinj^' 

I [iosc u iMo questions vvhith tonsullants and . 
loadKUs talked about at length before .\ single 
one ol the Llimbing siruttures were put in 
place in lfie pre-sthool Llassioom 

"As ifiesL' Lotnersations went along," re- 
eatled Ml Dfuiv, "it became appaienl to us 
that the leaJieis ucMe exptessing the lyr.inny 
ol ifu- single suttace tfie tlooi. Tour walls 
and ii Hoof simpK didn't constitute a suffi- 
cient d<MiKtin to! the naluial inleiestsof kids. 
We at tnsi moved tilings around hon/gntallv. 
We moved the laige table into the centet of 
the room, aful made the room seem fialf «ts 
Itige \iul thefi ue picked up on an idea we 
had Inrd in the elemental v gr.'des, witfi some 
Mk».ess tl we weie going to make fioii/ontal 
cfianges, we sfiould make veitical tfianges, 
too and bust ifie Iviantu of the single sur- 
face " 



What came, at first, was a scries of "sub- 
ccilings" - a system of boxes that permitted 
children to get into and climb on lop of. A 
four-by-four-by-lwo-fool box remains one of 
the nuj[>t-used materials in the space, serving 
•jome children as a small room, and otfiers as 
an observation tower. ^ 

"We found, as we went along, that al>ering 
a child's vertical environment by an inch is the 
equivalent of altering his hort/onlal environ- 
ment by a fool. In other words, raise a child 
two feet off the floor and you're really putting 
fiim in another world," Mr Drury concluded. 

Through long and careful observation, 
teachers and parents are convinced that the 
vertical climbing spaces in the room (rrghl up 
to the cerling now) are 'invaluable to the 
children 

"If a ciiild IS iiaving teriible tiouhle leLit- 
ing to the space," said Mis. Rho, "you can 
often watch his anxieties dram fiom hrm if 
he fias tfie diance to climb above liis prob- 
lems, and observe qLiietly foi a period o( 
time r[uMe\ sometfiing veiy seciiie about 
being fiigh up, out of tfie svvirl of the group. 
The child can watch the ebb and flow of the 
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ailiMlv in a deiaihed way. And hell return 
to It when he's settled and ready/' 

UN()[ RbSiD SURf ACLS 
Mie slalf and consultants identified two 
o.her "vastly underused" surfaces, and pro- 
Lteded to make them part ot the children's 
enxironmeni They aie the floor and the ceil- 
ing 

Most adults ignore the floor, because by 
the lime they are old enough to teach child- 
ren, they are attuned to table-top learning. 
Fhe floor has grown out of their close-order 
toLUs. But not so for children. The floor is 
very much in ciose-order focus, and as such W 
has the potenli..>l to be a^terrific learning sur- 
lace. Much of the pre-school experience takes 
place on the floor. 

The ceiling is another matter, posing spe- 
cial problems (such as fire and building code^). 

Lamenting lost wisdom, Mr. Drury notes 
that in ancient days, "the ceilings of cathe- 
drals and palaces were the most elaborate of 
all surfaces, attempting to offer the release 
which the sky does. But in^our hung ceilings 
in today's typical classroom, we have this 
uninteresting, relentless accoustical tile» with 
a grid pattern which rarely fits the si/c of the 
ceiling." / 

The problem has been partially overcome 
by using the strength of the ceiling to hang 
things from - a ne\V and imaginative hooking 
system was being made as this booklet was 
prepared. The goal in the immediate future is 
to make theceilmga surface where things hap- 
pen. "We want children to be able to get up 
to the ceiling, and do something once they 
are there," said Mrs. Rho. 'Terhaps they'll 
put a fabric on it, or work on a fresco. They'll 
be able to come down, look at their work, and 
go back up to make changes or continue. Why 
not?" 

\ DISC OVKRY PKOCLSS 
Designing the pre-school space has been, 
then, a disCovery process. The staff and con- 
sultants first ideritified the variables they had 
to work with - light, sound, temperature, 
space, structure, color, etc. fashioned these 
variables in a creative way, and proceeded to 
observe, minutely and continually, the child- 
ren's reactions to the stimuli being offered. 

The fact that it is indeed a process rather 
than a package points up the necessity for 
change and change is one of the program's 
constants. What is this child responding to? 
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What might produce a better response? How 
do we produce that item and put it to work? 

As we noted, in the beginning the space 
was empty. 

The first item introduced ihto the room 
was a foam climber (it's still there, much in 
use). 

Every item since introduced has been re- 
la ted to the special needs of one child ^ as 
those needs were perceived by the parent and 
the ^taff. 

^ ^ Vrrtually all of the materials have been 
"custom made" - 'by jpy Wuike, .the educa- 
tional materials specialist, by the mo"thers and 
by the teachers. 

The process works something like this: 
Philip was a seriously disturbed, autistic 
child, with no sense of boundaries. He was 
fearful of getting off the floor; he simply 
couldn't bring himself to take that first step 
upward. 

Philip was the topic of many hours of dis- 
cussion. The result: a huge inncrtubc, cncfased 
in a macramae climber which reached to the 
ceiling, was put in place, 
' It took time to involve Philip with this^'de- 
vice created solely to meet his special needs. 
But eventually he found a sense of security, 
of a boundary, seated atop that innertube, 
and eventually he began to climb up the mac- 
rame cargo net. Still later, several children 
were able to climb in the device with Philip; 
the first step m socialization for this disturbed 
, child had begun.. 

Brianna is strabismic, and, before entering- 
the program, .experienced numerous tamper 
tantrums each day. During one visit, John 
Streff observed her carefully as she jumped, 
along with other children, on Highland 
Sohcfol's trampoline. She approached the play 
freely, and jdmped with enthusiasm, laugh- 
ing, arms outstretctied to help keep her bal- 
ance. 

And the observant Dr. Streff noticed tha^ 
as Brianna jumped, especially as her weight 
tended to shift backward and her arms flailpd 
a bit, her eyes straightened. 

Within a day that importanf observation 
was trans^lated into new activities for Brianna. 
A new, triangular macramae sling ~ which 
she took to with great enthusiasm kept her 
in somewhat of a backward-leaning position, 
arms out. For most of the time she is in the 
^ing, her eyes are straight. A whole new ser- 
ies of games was designed for Brianna, as well 




A boye, while mother and school psychologist observe, Mrs. Rho works ^ith a child In the Drop^ln Center. Below 
Ion V expertise on the trampoline focuses the activity for all the children and their mothers. 
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Whiie their mpthers attend a workshop, children prepare for music. Mirrors help give focus to the activity. 



games whkh mother can play with her at 
h(*nie as well a^-lft school. Most of them get 
Bfianna in the familiar **tug-of-war[*^position 

weight back, aims out - and eyes straight. 

Aiki lemember the evening conventttion' 
between l.ois Rho and Diane Gamble about 
Ion's special motor problems? That talk re- 
sulted in the Lieation of a'^'truck** foi |on 
K'markabK similar to the device first envi- 
sioned. Pulling himself along the lope track, 
using his fight side and his left side much as 
, Diane suspected he would, has become one of 
his ta\onte actrvities 

There are manv other examples of materi- 
als designed' and introduced in the space 
specifically to meet the needs of one child- 



In most every instance, a new material ex- 
ceeds its origina4 purpose: Philip's innertube 
climber has since become a favorite place for 
many children. Other specially designed ma- 
terials may arouse the. interest of youngsters 
in a way which is surprising and revealing to 
the staff. For despite the-most careful judg- 
ments of adults, the program children - like 
all children - remain unique individuals, al- 
ways capable of expressing themselves In 

original, unexpected ways. 
> 

It has been an axiom since the program's 
first day that the child's learning experience 
must be complete - that it must extend be- 
yond the classroom walls to the nearby play- 
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At story time, children experience difference between the concrete and representational as they match figures to 
storvhook Riaht, working with baker\ dough, they enioy tactile sensations. 
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/ ctf, mothers ( rcawd outdoor ck thit/ which Brett and Bobby find intriguing. Right, new play area was created in 
Hrhinnn s home tollowinq a visit hv Shs. Rho and Mr, Dturw 



^;m>u(u1, .iiuI tioni tlu' pkui»round inio cuh 
t^hiid's home Mils stu'ss on wholeness and 
^•Hiiiniiiiv in o\pcncrki' is a llmiu.H UMson 
tJH intiotliiLinu ilio nioihiM tnlo ihc lLiss- 
^tooni ^ho Vf*>vKk's ilu' hruli^c hciwocn lionu' 
and sJiMol uhkh Lan he t)hMnK'Ll m no oihiM 

Ihc pfo^Lini si. lit i'nipli(i*>t/os ilu* inip(>r- 
l.iiKc ot the hoiiu' Oiu II onnieni , in liomc acii- 
Mli^•^ jnd honic I cl.il lotisli I ps in a niimhci of 
uav^ lUMdliMiluM l.ois Rho and one oi more 
t>l ihc Ja^^r*>^>nl loadKMs Msil Lhild .«^d lUoth- 
or in mo sevcial hnies hctoie the child 

tnitialK onlers thr'jM'oi't am. Suggcsiions-au' 
mado to nioilu'is licqncndy about things 
vvhkh thcv can do in the home, and changes 




whieh they can make, which" will help then 
eliild doal more' elleetively with his learning 
problem. 

And, upon invitation, Mi. Drury, the aichi- 
teetuial eoiisultant, and Mrs, Rho will visit in 
• tile liome toi the specific puiposeof suggest- 
ing elianges wliicli will be helpful to the child. 
Ihe 'V^iehiteetuial Recommendations based 
on i:dueational Planning in School" which 
goes to tlie mothei is an imptessive d()cumen^ 
well vvDith quoting, 

Ljnda is the mothei ot Biianna. the strabis- 
mic ehild with temper tantrums. The memo 
to Linda following a home visit noted, first, 
that the goals for Brianna at school have been: 
1) To reduce tfxe high level of frustration 



Mnfhcrs .iiHhhilJn n cmov ,i spei lal rchilmiiship in wvck/y wimminq seHiom. Right, overhead proia tor is ideal way 
till ( IvUlie'i Id see iheiusck t". /fiioiii/h. spatial traiisloimation. 
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whfih builds Lip in Htiutitiu when she tries 
to follow notnial paltetns of spate and 
time. 

2) in help Htianna develop a sense of 
personal pliiLement in space, 

lo help Brianna and Linda work out 
a mote relaxed relationship, 

'ij }() help Hn'anna reduce , the intensity 
and tf\'qiienL\ ot her temper tantrums, 
. fhc mclhods of reaching ihesc goals in 
scliot)! wtMc lislfd as . ^ 

1} lo im tease Hrianna\ awareness of 
obfCi ts and spjceto her left by such means 
as an ob^tarti (^ourse with tac tile experience 
tn the left. 

2) J(> ties litianna's postare Qtitward 
and buikwatd by usa ot the trampoline, 
the hand t ar, and the cargo net, 

)V lo help litianna recoqni/e aistance 
in iclationship to het position in space by 
hittithf the tt'ther ball and dancing and 
fiimpith} in tiont ot the lari/e mirrors. 

lo help Htianna develop a sense of 
titne thioin/h rytisu and sequential move- 
mcnt, tetiiei half and tope swing. 

^} lo proiide opetaLional accommoda- 
tion tot those postutes whuh seetn to allow 
Hi latum to ac t easily and in balatice by us- 
ing the tiatnpoline, the tnat tame hatntuocks 
and the t afgo nej. 

Il was suggcsicJ lo l.inja atlcr the home 
vtsii ihal she lollow-lhiough on ihisprogiam 
al home in iliis mannei 

1) Reduce the ^number of objects in 
HnannO's bedroom and clear as tnuch floor 
area as possible. '^Place the bed alotig the 
wall instead of projecting out from it. 
Leave one wall open. Sitnplify decoration 
andreduc e the atnount of pink in the room. 
It would be best to paffit the walls of the 
tooni litfJit beige. 

2) (he small table so that Bnanna 
i an make drawings in the rootn while being 
able' to see other dtawings she has tnade 
hanging on the opposite waH, Always have 
hei hatig up her dtawings. 

1) Hang a tether ball from the ceiling of 
het room and put 0 few bright greeti "press- 
<ippl\ "dots on It. Ball should be free to hit 
at least one wall. Color" of dots should he 
I hanged tn ety month or so. 

I here should be a low mirror on one 
of the walls so that she can watch herself 
pUn and dress 




Spatial transformations will help the chiM^deal with" 
reversals in later education, 

5)' Use soft lighting such as wall lamps 
• over the^ table and bed. Use low light even 
during the day. The natural light comes in- 
to the room too high, 

a) Use adjoining walls for sequencing by 
taping a strip of paper (4^' to 6'' wide) 
along the walls at Brian na's eye level. Run 
the strip on two walls in the bedroom and 
around one door jamb onto a wall outside 
her room. Paste cut-out figures, on th'e 
strip, such as people walking or animals. 
Such recommcndalions - the colleciive 
thinking of the entire team - have proved to 
be imporiani lo many of ihe pariicipating 
mothers who are working hard lo bring ihe 
experiences and rewards of the classroom into 
iheir own homes. 

III! ()[: I ()} -DOOKS. 
In ihe program's ihird year, all those inti- 
mately involved m the program can observe 
with some objecliviVy , what has been created 
within the tour walls, the ceiling and floor of 
two classrooms. And the realization came as 
only a mocferate surprise: they have to some 
extent re-created the out-ol-doors.^* Il is all 
iheie, in modified form: hills and valL^'s and 
plains and trees and sky. 'A natural environ- 
ment, indoors. Pt?rhaps tnal is why it is so at- 
tractive to thildien. 
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br, Robert Adams 



Piane Garptfe 



John (/ak9f Foley 



Emily Thach 
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F, AS HAS BEEN'DESCklBED, THE 

pre-school prograrrl is /'a symphony of 
learni ig," then the professiona^ls are its' 
conductors. 

And, because of her key role as the 
teacher supervisor, perhaps Lois Rho*s 
baton rises a bit hightJr than all the rest. 

Professionally, the position requires a per- 
son with a strong background in eariy child- 
hooci education, who understand^ special 
needs. 

But having such knowledge is one thing; 
t?eing able to share it effectively, both with 
her teaching colleagues and with the parents, 
can sometimes be another. It iscrucial, in help- 
ing the mothers find ways to deal effectively 
with their children, that she find methods to 
communicate this knowledge in a meaningful 
way, related to the dynamics of the classroom. 



In doing so, she must be iTble to assess the 
strengths of individual parents, so that each 
cuH fully participate in the program in her own 
way. The pervasive attitude of mutual, coop- 
erative effort is essential to the program's 
success. 

And there is more. The teacher supervisor 
is uniquely positioned to assess the contribu- 
tion which individual consultants can make to . 
the program. It is l#gely up to her to effec-/ 
tively integrate their abilities into the totalV 
effort. ' , ' 

With her teaching staff, she writes and de- 
velops^ curriculum for, both individuals and 
groups plans the parent pr9gram, helps with 
the overall assessment of children at mid- 
year and year's end. With the project director, 
she shares responsibility for communicating 
the program's goals and concepts to the en- 
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rs plays a key role as a consultant iTv^iie 
.ervation booth with individual parems> 



tir*e sthool community as well as to the gen- 
eral public, and acts as the program's liaison 
with the school principal 

The special education teachers support the 
teacher supervisor in many of these endeavors, 
emphasizing once again that it is the team ap- 
proach which brings worthwhile results. 
Other members of the team. 

The School Psychologist, who in Cheshire 
IS also the Title III prefect director. Mrs. Caru- 
thers 

observation 
. and with many visit>)PS. 

She is responsible, toe, for screening child- 
ren for the program, for pre-and post-testmg 
of the children, and, in collaboration with a 
research and evaluation specialist, in selecting 
an overall research design. 

Mrs. Caruthers is always available for 
conferences with program parents, and she 
makes a point of interpreting all test data 
wrth each parent individually. She works 
constantly with the staff, as well, in assessing 
individuvil children's progress and in designing 
objectives and strategies for each child. 

It IS fair to say that without Gwynette 
Caruther s curious mind, her persistence anch 
tenacity, and her commitment to finding a 
better way. the pre-school program might not 
have been more than an interesting, passing 
idea. No one is more aware, or convinced, of 
the program s potential for broad application 
than she. 

The School Social Worker, Marvin Perlin. 
meets wcx^kly with parent groups to discuss 
topics of mutual concern, and is available 
upon request for conferences with individual 
parents. He too, is a constant source of in- 
formation to the staff about the special needs 
of each program child. 

The ability of a talented person such as 
|oy Wuike, the Architectural Design Specialist, 
to translate important observations about the 
children into original materials to mee* speci- 
fic needs has been an important contribution, 
on a week-to-week basis. 

The principal role of the Architect, Felix 
Drury , is to interact with the staff and optom- 
etrist and to adapt the physical environment 
to the perceived needs of one child or of all 
the children. His important role as a consultant 
m the home has been noted. He has, as well, 
•completed plans for a pre-school building (see 
'Summary, page 57) which incorporates many 
of the concepts le^^rned in the program to this 



time. 

The program's consulting Optometrist, Dr. 
|ohn Streff, continues his work with both 
parents and staff in defining conceptual de- 
velopment through physical movement. His 
ability to make abstract concepts meaningful 
and workable, and his flashing insights into 
the needs of chlUren must be regarded as key- 
stones in the program's development. 

And Dr. Robert Adams, the consulting 
Psychiatrist, is something of an in-house devil's 
advocate. A regular observer of the dynamics 
of behavior within the program, he is con- 
stantly challenging the staff to explain its ap- 
proach to a child's problems. He plays a key 
role in establishing parameters for the effort 
('*Don't try to play psychiatrist. Don't let 
the mothers forget , they're mothers, not 
teachers."'). 

He also often meets with parents to dis- 
cuss many topics of concern: dying, discipline, 
aggression and much more. 

The EvaluQtion and Dissemination Special- 
ist, Emily Thach, collects data for evaluation, 
helps in the overall research design, aids in 
writing grant proposals and evaluations, and 
promotes program public relatior^s through 
the media. 

Add the mothers to the team and it is an 
impressive group, each in his and her own way 
helping give shape and form to the learning 
process. Each would be quick to point out 
tf^t the program provides few, if any, defini- 
tive answers. But the process itself is well- 
thought-out, well-defined. 

And it Aorks. 




Marvin Perhn 



loy Wutke 
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' here are vo many aspects of the Cheshire 
pre-school program which resist ^tatis-' 
lical analysis. The parents have regis- 
tered their own evaluation ui a subjective 
but highly meaningful way: it is a pr6- 
-J gram, they feel, worth fighting for. 
\ But what of its spin-off effects? Its long- 

J term potential? Can its substantial costs he 
justified? And finally, what hard evidence 
exists that it is indeed making a difference? 

The man who has been something of a mo- 
ihei hen for the program, providing an incuba- 
tor -n which it can grow and flourish, is 
Highland School Principal Chester W. Crow- 
ley. Jr. He is convinced that the program has 

. had a strong, beneficial impact throughout 

the school system. For a number of reasons. 

**0n this pre-school team, we have three 
teachers who have really learned how to diag- 
nose, prescribe and prognosticate when deal- 
ing with the special needs of children," he ob- 
served. "And they are doing it very accurately , 
with good methods - and they are not doing 
" It alone, m isolation. They are doing it with 
parents. That is the key factor. 

"Two-thirds of a child's education goes on 
^a^ome. That, to me, means parents must be 
totally invoked m the educational process." 

In the pre -school program. Mr. Crowley be- 
lieves, parents have reached a level of involve- 
ment which IS totally new. "They are, as a 
result, becoming extremely knowledgeable 
about the learning process, and about how 
schools function. As rhey do. they are forcing 
teachers and other professionals to also be- 
come more If nowledgeable. It is a circle of 
' lei^nforcernent." 

The potential? "I'm hopeful that we can 
incorporate the parental aspect of this pro- 
gram through our third grade level at least. In 
the process of moving toward that goal, teach- 
ers are gomg to have to acknowledge that 
parents can make a real contribution in the 
classroom, too " 

Bv 1980. Mr Crowley hopes as many as 50 
per cent of the mothers of children through 
the third-grade level will becoming to school 
regularly with their children. "If we can attain 
that goal, wej will never again have a problem 

O 
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getting support for good educational pro- 
grams," he predicts. 

There are other spin-off effects from the 
program, as wel|. Many of the materials espe- 
cially developed for the pre-schoolers circulate 
throughout the kindergarten rooms, empha- 
sizing the program's total integration into the 
Highland School setting. And mothers who 
have had the rich experience of day-to-day 
contact with the program are now, as their 
children "graduate," moving into the system 
as teacher's aides where they bring an extra- 
ordinary level of expertise to their work. 

Mr. Crowley identifies another important 
offshoot of the pre-school effort: the creative 
use of space. "We're setting up space in a more 
individualized manner now in all of our class- 
rooms, finding Jnteresting arrangements for 
tables and chair^nd places Tor kids to climb 
into and on top of. And weVe beginning to 
get rid of those glaring lights. We were moving 
in this direction long before the pre-school 
program began, but it h'as certainly provided 
great impetus for chang^ throughout the 
school system." 

And what of the bottom line? Can the pro- 
gram's substantial costs be justified? 

Mr. Crowley shuffled through a stack of 
papers on his desk, extracted one, adjusted 
his glasses and said: "Yes. In our best judg- 
ment, the answer is yes. 

"There have been to date 11 graduates of 
the program. Seven are functioning well in 
tegular classes. Two are in regular classes with 
an aide. One is in a learning disabilities class,, 
and one is in private placement. Of that group 
of 1 1, in our best and most conservative jucjg- 
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nuMU. ihfcc would now be in private pl.Kc- 
rticni, it ihe\ liad not had this pie-school ex- 
po i kmilc, and two would ha\e required speeial 
progr.inis. 

fit K .» cunuilalive thing. The larger the 
lujfnbei of thildien, the gieater the potential 
finjaiKial lew.ud. Ff)i example, in oui present 
gfoup ot 1 5 'foiir-yeai-olds we believe that 
"hu-e would be m or be headed for private 
pl.Kenieni Ol those ;hiee. we now believe 
th.it, after this program, one will move into a 
learning disabilities elass one will icquire an 
.iide in a tegular classioom, and the othei, 
along with all of hib classm Ues, will be able to 
' function appropMatel\ in the normal class- 
ioom setting. And remember, these aie all 
vhildien with stiong predictors of learning 

disabilities " 

All i)\ tile children havesliown meaningful 
giowtli in tile ptogiani, and some have regis- 
tered stijitling gams. Shawn and Bobby are 
)od ex.impies. 

When Shawn\ gross iiiotoi skills weie 
tested in Octobei ot 1973. wlieii he was three, 
hebaieU got on the scale, registering at about 
a f(*ui-month level. B\ Ma\ ot l*)74, he was 
np to the three-\eai-old level His gain in 
other areas was nearU as astonishing. In his 
approach to the materi.ils and common sense, 
he was at tfic one-veat-old level in the fall of 
h)73 Bv spring, he liad reached his own age 
level And in social skills, he advanced from 
2S veais in the fall of 73 to 4."> years by 
lhat spring. 

Bobhv s growth came in one dramatic 
spurt. ri)e hvperactive child who could not 
attend eaiU in the piogram, Bobby tested on 
the intantile level in fine motor skills as he 
enteied the progiarn as a tliree-year old. By 
mid\ear, he had shown no appreciable 
growth But b\ spring, Bobby was function- 
ing ver\ near his own age level. In communica- 
tion skills in this same p.criod, he advanced 
from a I 7-\ear level to his own age group. 

The children's progiess is evaluated from 
several perspectives The Stariford-Binet In- 
telhgence Scale Test is given in its entirety to 
each child admitted to the program during 
|une or )ul\, and again the following spring 
b\ (jWvnetteCaruthers^the schools psycholo- 
gist and tlie progiam drrector. It is adminis- 
tered indiv iduall\ in her office, and the lesults 
.jre shared witli tlie p.irents. 

The Ciesell Developmental Fxaniiriation is 
given to eacli cliild indiv idu.ill\ h\ |aikie 
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Michaels, of the Gesell histilutc of Child 
. Develf)pmerit, New Haven, once during the 
summer before school and again in the spring. 
The exam is given at the school. 

Additionally, a Teacher Inventory is com- 
pleted f(Ji each child in the fall, and again in 
the springs by the program staff. Those items 
requiiiiig direct observation may be given to 
tlie evaluation and dissemination specialist, 
Emil\ Thach. to complete while observing in 
the classioom. 

Paients' views are solicited early in the 
scb.ool year, and again in the spring, in a Par- 
ent Questionnaiie which asks for detailed ob- 
seivations about their own child. 

Finally, a short summary is written by the 
clausroom teacher, in conjunction with the 
aide and the teacher supervisor, describing 
diagnostically significant highlights of each 
child's first day in school, a summary of his 
behavior and progress in |anuary, and a final 
summarv again in May. Continuous reports 
. are being made, as well, every week of speci- 
fic classroom observations and current ob- 
jectives being worked toward by staff and 
paients. The September, january and May 
summaries arc compared, along with continu- 
ing teacher reports, to identify a child's prob- 
lem areas and to record his growth in those 
aieas. 

, The results of 1973-74 prc-and post- test- 
ing show mean growth in excess of one 
month's gam in one month's time, on both 
the Stanford-Binet and Gesell Developmental 
Scales. The norms ^ct for growth in normal 
children on these tests is a year's growth in a 
year's time. Children with special needs might 
« l)e expected to fall short of this growth. 
^ Actually, program children showed 12.4 
mi^nths gain on the Stanford-Binet in nine 
niorilhs liire, and 15.7 months gain on the 
Gesell Developmental Scales in 11.5 months 
time. 

Eight out of 18 children pre-tested on the 
Stanford-Binet were found to be functioning 
below an age-appropriate level. In post-test- 
ing, only SIX of 18 wtvc functioning below 
age level, and of these, two were functioning 
more nearly at their own age level. 

Fouiteen of 15 children pie-tesled on the 
Gesell Developmental Scales (of develop* 
iiieiital maturity) were found to be func^tion- 
ing below age level. In post-testing, all 15 
were functioning below age level, but nine of 
the 15 vveie functioning more nearl\ age- 
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appiupnaleK . 

Results ()[ the Parent QuiMiunnaire and 
Teacher inventoiy show. a pattern of student 
growth, although there are nc; norms against 
which to assess their growth. Gross motor 
skills and the abilitv to concentrate and attend 
showed the largest comparative gains. 

Fhe gains recorded on the Stanford-Bmet 
and the Gesell Developmental Scales ''ex- 
ceeded expectations/' Mrs. Caruthers ^id. 

And, she added, "the patterns of growth 
tend to be more impoHant than the summa- 
tion of growth. These children tend to make 
the greatest measurable gams in areas of iheir 
more obvious weaknesses. When the areas 
showing minimal gains were examined, it was 
learned that in some cases adults had not 
verbali/ed these areas as being of concern. 
Tor example, physical movement and commu- 
nication for a cerebral palsied child were 
importani areas of concern. 

^'Constant praise and encouragement dur- 
ing his progress m phvsical activities helped 
to generate advancement rn social skills, as 
welL Testing revealed little progress in prob- 
lenvsolving or ctwmon sense items, which 
weie more or less bypassed. This will be an 
objective ior him next vear. 

"The heart of the program lies in the 
balanced team studying and planning for the 
specific need ol the child/' 

While gams lor these children exceeded 
expectatunis, Mrs. Caiuthers points out that 
the small number of children both pre-and 
post-tested to date ''means that the results 
cannot be considered statistically significant. 
But il these same levels can be maintained for 
another vear, their statistical significance will 
be demonstrated.*' 

Increasingly, the pre-school program is 
exhibiting a pervasive quality Special educa- 
tion teachers in the Cheshire system are com- 
ing together with the pre-school staff to share 
insights The Drop-In Center has motivated 
manv fan.ilies in the town to take advantag'e 
of the pre-school team's services. !he pre- 
school team was invited to take a majoi part 
in a seminar sponsored by the Educational 
Facilities LaboMtory, the Ford Foundation 
and Columbia Univeisit\ a\s a result. Colum- 
bia mav use the Cheshire model as an on-site 
lacihtv for a doctoral candidate 

Most rriiportantiv , surrounding towns are 
expressrnga growing interest in the innov.itive 
concepts Manv are now considering some 



form of parental involvement in the learning 
process. 

"We're convinced that the central program 
concepts must be suitable for broad applica- 
tion, or what we have will simply wither and 
die/* said Mrs. Caruthers. 

"And we don't intend to let it die/' ' 





Top, mother of another child gets involved with 
Greq in a pro filem -solving task while Teddy offers 
^'Wj^/- Bottom, integration for Neil is strengthened 
in thK I 



up, in and out a< tivitv guided by Mrs. Rho, 
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There are new discoveries every day as 
staff, parents and consultants observe 
and work with these special children. 
The program itself exemplifies the dis- 
covery process - one insight leading in- 
exorably to the next step in creating workable 
•learning patterns. 

And yet some discoveries have evolved as 
bench marks in the program's development, 
and are now recognized as integral parts * of 
the whole. They include: 

y It IS wise, logical and educationally realis- 
tic to view children, of whatever age, in terms 
of their intellect and their level of maturity, 
rather than to arbitrarily group them by age 
level. Only in this manner can truly meaning- 
ful educational planning and programming^e 
done. 

✓ For all young children. Mother can be 
not only the first but potentially the best 
teacher, <ind she should therefore be en- 
couraged to enter into the formal learning 
process within the school. 

✓ Programming for young children with 
special needs must, to be effective, be all-in- 
clusive, moving from school to out-of-doors 
play into the home itself. 

y To accomplish these goals of parental 
involvement in the learning experience, and 
an all-encompassing learning environment for 
the child, traditional inhibitions and restric- 
tions must be broken down to not only permit 
but to encourage parental involvement. 

✓ In dealing with young exceptional child- 
ren, it IS often true that the learning problem 
IS shared equally between child and mother. 
The frustrations which result from such a \ 
problem are not limited to the child alone. 
Thus m many instances the mother, and the 
entire family, will benefit as much from this 
special programming as will the child himself. • 

✓ Mothers need outside help to gain a mea- 
sure of objectivity in dealing with their child*s 
problem. 

✓ Siblings of program c*'ildren often gain 
greatly from Mother's participation in the pro- 
gram, a large number have been found to have 
special educational needs, as well. 

✓ Perhaps the greatest benefit which the 



program can give to a troubled child is self- 
confidence in his* ability to succeed at many 
tasks. This is a crucial first step in learning 
how to learn. 

✓ The program has demonstrated that in 
many instances, the seriously troubled child 
need not be placed in an isolated setting seg- 
regated with children who share similar disa- 
bilities. Rather, with strong suppdrt, he can 
look forward to meaningful participation in 
the mainstream of the educational experience. 

✓ For the less-seriously troubled child — 
the classic '^learning disabled" youngster - it 
has been discovered that learning the nature 
of hisproblem isoften the first important step 
in compensating for or overcoming ^he prob- 
lem. This can most often be accomplished 
through observation in the play settirig. 

✓ A child's environment has a pi'ofound 
affect on the way in which he learns. 

✓ The full benefits of the program can only 
be delivered to a child through a balanced 
team approach — professional staff, parents, 
carefully selected consultants, all working to- 
gether in the on-going process of observation, 
evaluation and implementation. 

✓ A teacher functions best as a catalyst, a 
person who causes educationally worthwhile 
things to happen but who is not herself the 
center of action. 




Mother and Child sharing a learning experience - 
the heart of the preschool idea. 
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The '^symphony of learning" is a complex 
structure, not without problems and al- 
ways m need of attention. Those who 
rnake the repairs are quick to tell you it 
is well worth the effort. 
The eiJucator exposed to the idea for the 
first timeipust inevitably ask, "Can a program 
which so delicately meshes the talents and 
abilities of so many peopfe hope to succeed 
without a Gwynette Caruthers, a Lois Rho, a 
John Streff, Felix Drury and all the rest?'' 
The answer, of course, is yes. Perhaps birth 
i called forth special attributes, but the program 
in Its design and in its physical trappings is a 
highly exportable product. Or it is of no real 
value at all. 

Indeed, it does require money. And while 
there will always be programs for the seriously 
troubled child, no matter how expensive, in 
these days of acute financial distress it will 
take a continuing vigorous effort to keep the 
needs of children with handicapping condi- 
tions before the budget-makers. That is a' 
scf lous problem. 

In the Cheshire program, the combination 
of various disciplines has created a whole con- 
tribution to the child with special needs that 
IS greater than the sum of each individual dis- 
cipline. But a deficiency is recognized. There 
IS a real need for a neurologist pediatrician as 
a consulting member of the team, and efforts 
are being made to obtain the services of such 
a specialist. It's a problem. 

Another problem is the needs of the mo- 
thers. The sole criterion for selection of mo- 
IS thcj* willingness to give the necessary 
/fime to their child within the classroom. There 
IS, as a result, a broad cross-section of econom- 
ic, social, emotional and intellectual levels 
which must be considered individually and in 
lelation t.) the problems of their child, and 
indeed, of all the children since they interact 
so freely 

This problem has multiplied the demands 
on the stall, who must consider individually 
I) the child, 2) the parent and 3) the parent- 
child combination. In educational circles, it 
IS customary to think of a special education 
te.ivhei serving si\ children. In this program, 
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instead of three teachers serving 26 children, 
there are, in fact, three teachers serving 78 
individual learning situations. 

As this burden multiplies for the teachers, 
however, so do the benefits. Parents freely 
express how their g'-cater understanding of 
learning behavior has benefitted other siblings. 
Schools report better relationships with par- 
ents who have participated in the program. 

These are considerations which mu$t be 
evaluated when funding for such an effort is 
considered. 

There are, of coujse, other problems. Teach- 
ers outside of the program may view it with a 
certain wariness, yet to be convince^! that a 
mother can function in a positive way within 
the classroom; or perhaps envious of jthe flexi- 
bility which the program demonstrates, or of 
the funds which support it. The/neecfs of 
these teachers must be carefully considered; it 
is important that they be made aware of the 
program*s full educational implications. ^With 
the evidence presented to them completely, 
they could and should become Strong advo- 
cates for this approach to helping children 
with special needs. 

More problems? Mothers in such a setting 
may tend to lose their identities as teachers. 
Some come to feel (briefly) that the profes- 
sional staff really isn't needed at all. It is a 
pitfall to avoid. 

Teachers must develop a subtle skill in 
bringing child and mother together in a way 
that is meaningful and rewarding to each. It is > 
a skill not easily acquired. 

Parents, by whatever means, must always 
be made to feel that they are participating in 
the program in a very positive manner. Nega- 
tivism could bog the program down in a mo- 
rass of self-pity and hopelessness. 

Incrementally, as such a program begins, 
all members of the team must develop open, 
honest relationships toward the common end 
of making the program work. There must be 
an uncommon willingness on the part of staff 
and parents alike to share, to give of self, to 
develop a sense of complete dedication to a 
process which may free a troubled child to ' 
explore all that life has to offer, to his fullest 
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poteniial. 

Tt has happened to children in Cheshire. 
Some withdrawn, painfully shy, refusing or 
unable to speak their needs. And suddenly 
they are alive, chattering with their little 



friends, , shouting their identities for all to 
hear: 

"Brian!! It's me! It's me!" * 
Nothing makes problems melt away quite 
as fast as the joy of a young child. 



Cheshire, struggling to retain remnants ot 
it:> rural heritage, is today a beautiful, 
rapidly growing suburb for the cities of 
Waterbury, Meridcn and Hamden. 

It is a community of stately homes, 
impressive lawns, well-kept gardens. Average 
income is well above the norm. 

It IS not, by and large^a community of 
neighbof hoods. Children are inclined to im- 
port their friends, play is most often lostricted 
to back v^rds. For most kids, the largest 
room they ever see is the family's dout)le-bay 
garage. 

These are the homes of young children, of 
teenagers and of children with special edu- 
cational needs. What kind of school can lend 
a sense of totality to their learning experi- 
ences? 

In Cheshire, the school is in the talking 
stage. It IS a proposed addition to the High- 
land School tor the pre-school program. 

Its four rooms arc each exactly the size of 
a double-bay garage. Its landscaping will be 
similar to the somewhat forn.al gardens so 
prevalent m Cheshire. Each of the rooms will 
have Its own entrance, and each will have a 
porch - lust like home. With Highland School, 
It will share walls of glass, so children can ob- 
serve both ways, heightening the sense of 
integration. 

[n Its exterior design, then, the proposed 
addition will consciously serve as a comforta- 
ble, familiar bridge between home and school. 

You may be assured that the rooms them- 
selves will reflect eveiy thing that has been 
learned in meeting the special needs of three 
and four-year-old children with learning prob- 
lems. There will be an impressive range of 
carefully developed educational materials. 
Lots of places to climb into and on top of. 
Lighting which can be precisely controlled. 
Color introduced into the spaces with thought- 



ful care. The effort to replicate the out-of- 
doors will be intensified: sand and water to 
play in, "trees" to climb, valleys to explore. 

And of course the balanced team will be 
at work, continuing its efforts to break 
through with every child, to adapt its think- 
ing, its program, its curriculum to still ano- 
ther unique learning style. 

Parents Nvill continue to insist that it is 
"their" program, "their" building, and of 
course they will be right. Increasingly, the 
voicer of concerned and informed parents 
will dominate educational affairs throughout 
the community. 

In the spring of 1975, all of the elements 
are in place, awaiting only the funding. And 
the funding seems likely to come. 

With validation as a'State Title III model, 
and national validation being considere.d, the 
staff realizes that it may be called upon to 
take an active role in organizing similar pro- 
grams in other communities. Regardless, other 
communities will continue to come to the 
program, hs influence is steadily expanding. 
It does have a magnetic quality. 

Visitors will continue to slip into the obser- 
vation booth, unnoticed by the children. With 
an expert voice to guide them, they will 
search for the essence of this successful edu- 
cational idea. 

The mother in the classroom? 

Unusual, creative use of space? 

Constant observation by and reaction from 
competent consultants? 

Unusi.ially skilled teachers? \ 

In time, if they are patient, they will learn 
the answer. It is all of these things, and more. 
For as the program insists on a totality of ex- 
perience for itschildren,so it, too, is a totality 
- weakened beyond real worth if a single of 
:ts important elements is stripped away. 
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